





Ilustration from Walt Disney's "Victory Through Airpower,"’ used in advertising of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
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| { From every corner of the country comes hearty response 
to the patriotic messages of advertisers large and small. 
Women read these appeals and enlist in the armed forces 
and in essential industries. Others read, donate their blood, 
and dig deep to contribute millions to the Red Cross and 
invest billions in War Bonds. Families go all out in culti- 
vating gardens and in canning produce. Careless talk is re- 
, duced, and lives are saved. Advertisers eagerly carry this 
¥ ‘SAVE work far beyond the Government’s own efforts, and with 


A BUNDLE A WEEK 


DY priceless paper knit the whole wartime selling effort into 





one irresistible drive. In peace as in war, paper and adver- 


tising perform invaluable service to the people of America. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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Use of Typeface Resources 


It’s not unusual for a printer to have many kinds 
of type, but more often than not he is unable to 
make full and effective use of them. 

A selection of sizes and faces means little, if 
shortage in one or another of these can upset 
the whole layout. Near-empty cases, exhausted 
storage boxes, type tied up in standing forms, 
worn or broken letters—these are things experi- 
enced too often, which take their toll in lessened 
efficiency and add to the cost of composition. 

Few printers without actual Ludlow experi- 
ence realize how serious these handicaps really 
are, and the indifference they breed throughout 
the plant organization. Many realize this only 


after using Ludlow equipment. 


Unlimited type supply in Ludlow-set sluglines 
for job and display composition makes possible 
the effective use of typeface resources. The ver- 
satility inherent in the Ludlow method generates 
enthusiasm for using unusual combinations in 
producing composition. This has a healthy effect 
all over the plant, helping to make all operations 
more profitable. 

We are always glad to hear from any printer 
who has composing room problems and is inter- 
ested in improving facilities with the aim of get- 
ting the best out of his composing room. 

Full information about the Ludlow System 
and its many advantages will be gladly sent to 


you upon request. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family and Coronet Bold 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Conserve Paper Intelligently— Keep Printing Effective with Good Typography! 











TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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user. It is our firm purpose that in the transition 
to peace and thereafter, the lessons learned in 


In the wake of today’s world conflict, total 
Victory for the United Nations will again open 


peacetime channels for paper distribution. 
Meanwhile the patriotic responsibility for utiliz- 
ing paper for essential needs only rests equally 


war time, the advances made in techniques 
and the expedited production practices devel- 
oped will add new laurels to the traditional 


upon manufacturer, printer, converter and high quality of Northwest Pedigreed Papers. 


Buy more War Bonds to hasten V-Day 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY ee CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


CCPYRIGHT N. W, P. CO.— 1944 








Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 3, Illinois. Subscription r rate e $4. 00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. 0. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June’ 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, i944, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 





POSTWAR ASSURANCE 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 








... another big job for PAPER 


The Fifth War Loan — $16,000,000,000, please — 
is a big job for you — and it's a big job for 
paper, too. 


Paper will carry the brunt of the selling burden. 
Posters, newspapers, cards, stickers—paper will 
carry the millions of messages from the govern- 
ment just as it has done for every War Loan 
drive to date. 


The government is asking more than ever before 
from the American people — and will get it. It is 
also asking more than ever before from the 
paper and pulp industry — and it will certainly 
get that, too. 


Yet this drive is but one of dozens now using 
paper in vast quantities to put their appeals 


across. Transportation, Salvage, Victory Gar- 
dens — paper is essential to the success of all 
such campaigns. 


Do you wonder, with such demands now being 
made upon the paper and pulp industry, that 
paper is among the first of all critical materials? 


Add to these demands the tremendous increases 
in actual war use — from paper raincoats to 
underground newspapers — and you'll begin to 
see why every scrap of paper is vitally needed. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as we 
do, we know the problems that face the indus- 
try. We know that paper is precious for the dura- 
tion. Use it with thrift. Don’t waste it. BACK THE 
ATTACK. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 
MILLS AT: Rumford, Maine; West Carrollton, Ohio 
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Leara r-tbout 
TRANSPARENT 
IMPRESSIONS. 





You should have this folder which describ- 
es in detail the steps used in the Vandercook 
Method of Making Transparent Impressions. 

It tells how you can convert letterpress 
forms and plates for offset printing without 
the use of the camera. 

If you have a lithographic department or 
are considering one, you should know about 


the Vandercook Method of Making Trans- 





parent Impressions. The full information 


will be sent at your request. 


VANDERCOO K 


PROOF PRESSES - BLOCK LEVELLERS - HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave. 
Chicago 51, Illinois 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 
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INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 





INK DIVISION OF 
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MANUFACTURERS PLANNING NOW 
FOR POSTWAR PACKAGE CHANGES 





IP's Exhibit at Packaging Show 





WARTIME @ 


At the AMA Packaging Exposition, 
held in Chicago’s Palmer House from 
March 28 through 31, IPI displayed 
a typical modern wartime kitchen. 
And thereby we killed three birds 
with one stone: we were able to show 
how necessary packaging and printing 
are to home-front morale and the 
efficient operation of the home; we 
paid tribute to the housewife for fat 
salvage, home canning, paper salvage, 
food rationing, fuel saving, metal sal- 
vage and other conservation efforts; 
and the setting provided a cheery, 
comfortable, homey spot in which to 
greet the many friends who came in 
to say “Hello”. 


FREE COLOR GUIDES 


A letterpress color guide, an offset 
color guide—each made up in both 
file size and pocket size—and a speci- 
men book of IPI* Everyday* Inks are 
now available to printers and others 
who specify printing ink colors. 
Write for the guides you need to 
International‘ Printing Ink, Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 

*Trade Mark 
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Women And Standard Colors 
Relieve Manpower Problems 


Printers who feel the pinch of the 
manpower shortage growing tighter 
may seek relief from two sources— 
womanpower and standard ink colors. 

There are many jobs which women 
can do in a printing plant. They can 
become adept, for example, at proof- 
reading, color matching, estimating 
or the feeding of certain types of 
presses; you can place the men in 
jobs that, for one reason or another, 
require a man’s attention. 

Standard color inks may help, too. 
For if you can sell your customers on 
standard colors—such as the 35 colors 
and 11 blacks in the Everyday line— 
you will eliminate time-taking delays 
due to special matching. Everyday 
inks are stocked by every IPI branch 
for prompt delivery in easy-to-open 
containers. They are the colors and 
blacks which have proven most pop- 


ular for commercial printing; with 


them, you can meet every normal 
automatic and job press requirement. 


IPI Working With With Printers 
On Color Standard Surveys 


More than 60% of packaged-goods 
manufacturers are planning new post- 
war packages for both old and new 
products. Many are taking advantage 
of this changeover to standardize the 
colors on their various labels and 
packages. 

To facilitate such standardization, 
International Printing Ink is working 
with leading printers and packagers 
on a number of IPI Color Standards 
Surveys. Equipment such as the re- 
cording spectrophotometer, electron 
microscope and IC Viscometer—all 
of which are used in the manufacture 
of printing inks by IPI exclusively— 
has made these exact color standards 
possible. When the colors have been 
approved and permanently recorded 
by means of spectrophotometric 
curves, color guides are printed show- 
ing the approved standard colors on 
each type of stock used—average cov- 
erage, darkest allowable tolerance and 
lightest allowable tolerance. Copies 
of the guide then form the basis for 
a common color language that en- 
ables the packager and his printers to 
specify colors exactly. It may be, in 
future years,.that these surveys will 
be used, not only in packaging, but 
in all phases of commercial and pub- 
lication printing. 


















‘ON SECOND THO'T.... 
YOUD BETTER WRAP IT!" 
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WHAT ARE YOUR WAR AIMS ? 


What do you want out of this war? Victory first, of course... 
but then what? Surely you don't want to see savings wiped 
out... business forced to the wall... unemployment... no 
jobs for returning fighting men... a terrific war debt left as 


a tax burden on you and your children. 


That's inflation at its worst. It can happen here, if we don't 
act to prevent it. And the only way to assure your fighting 
men, yourselves and your children the full benefits of peace 
and to preserve a world and a way of life worth fighting for 
is to keep prices down by observing the following rules. Read 
them until you know ‘em backwards and forwards, sideways 


and crosswise! 


THE HOWARD WRITING PAPER MILLS - URBANA - OHIO 


1. BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED. 


2. PAY NO MORE THAN CEILING PRICES. 
BUY RATIONED GOODS ONLY WITH. 
STAMPS. 


. SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES AND PAY 
THEM WILLINGLY. 


PAY OFF OLD DEBTS AND AVOID 
MAKING NEW ONES. 


DON'T ASK MORE MONEY FOR GOODS 
YOU SELL OR WORK YOU DO. 


PROVIDE FOR THE FUTURE WITH ADE- 
QUATE LIFE INSURANCE AND SAV- 
INGS. 


. BUY ALL THE WAR BONDS YOU CAN 
AFFORD AND HOLD THEM. 


If you'll do these seven things .. . all, not 
just five or six of them, you'll be doing 
your share toward keeping prices down. 
You'll be putting money away for a rainy 
day. And you'll be letting your soldiers 
come back to a country that’s on its fee 
-.. not on its uppers. 
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FEED UNIT 
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ROLL STAND 





With instant drying Gravure inks it is possible 
for you to print any number of colors, one on top 
of another, and fabricate or rewind the printed 
stock without offset . . . eliminating drying time 
between operations and resulting in greater 
production capacity. 

The simplicity of the gravure principle eliminates 
makeready, permits rapid changeovers and puts 
an end to many of the difficulties of register con- 
trol encountered when drying-time must elapse 
between printing of colors or between printing 
and fabricating. 

The Speedry enclosed ink fountain—a patented 


PRINTING UNITS 





PULL UNIT 


DELIVERY 











feature of all CHAMPLAIN rotogravure presses 
—permits a complete new conception of ink 
application. The ink remains uniform; no splash- 
ing onto the web is possible; and the fountain 
protects the ink from foreign particles. Highly 
volatile solvents may be used without fear of 
evaporation in the fountain. 


A wide variety of stocks have been printed suc- 
cessfully by rotogravure including cellophane 
and glassine. 


Write today for booklet entitled “Advantages 
of Gravure for Package Printing.” 


Champlain | 


é 
Division of The Fred Goat Co. Inc., Est. 1893 
636 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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e ¢ Manufacturers of Rotogravure, Aniline and Typographic Presses °« ¢ 
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If you do check printing... 


you need 
i this new 
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1. The customer’s check 
number... 


2... . date of check and 
bank’s transit number... 


3. ...name of person who is 
to receive the amount... 


4. ... amount in numerals 
preceded by bold dollar 
sign . 
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Do You Know the Proper Arrangement of These 
Eight Essentials of Good Check Design? 


5. ...amount in words... 


6. ...name of account from 
which money is to be 
PSid:..... 


y ee name, address, and 
transit number of bank on 
which check is drawn . 


8. ... official signature that 
bank is authorized to 
honor. 


For the right answers get your copy of Hammermill’s free idea-book, 
“BUSINESS CHECKS—Their Prope: Planning and Design.” 


rmill Paper Company, 


Hamme 1 FREE COPY of 


Please send | 
attaching this coupon to 


Erie, Pa. 


“BUSINESS CHECKS—Their Proper 


my business letterhead. 


Fa cette 
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book 


~e-fto be sure the business 
checks you print are planned 
right to do the best job for 
your customers. 


GSmnenm TING JOBS today are among 
the most profitable orders any printer 
can handle. And checks are essential right 
now for our civilian and war economies. But 
poorly designed “headache checks” that 
may lead to errors and costly waste of time 
for your customer and his bank may lead 
to dissatisfaction with your printing job. 

This Hammermill idea-book, “BUSINESS 
CHECKS— Their Proper Planning and De- 
sign,’’ gives you the specific information you 
need to suggest check designs that are right 
—dimensions and typographical arrange- 
ments that conform to recommendations 
of the American Bankers Association. 

It shows you, too, the right safety paper 
to use—Hammermill Safety. This paper car- 
ries a name your customer knows, makes 
your selling job easier, is impressive in ap- 
pearance, dependable in use, provides true 
protection. Get a copy of this book now. Be 
prepared for the next check job that comes 
into your shop. Mail the coupon. 


Buy Bonds—and Keep Them 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 








A LONDON 


Information-hungry labor. We again urge the buying public 
Yanks find jolly English to cooperate by conserving paper supplies 
Bobbies know even more’ and saving waste paper. International 
about Londonthan Amer- Paper Company cooperates to the utmost 
ican quiz kids know about _ of its ability in helping solve the many 
baseball. In spite of the wartime paper problems confronting buy- 
differences of slang and _ ers and users of paper. 
enunciation, Americans 
and Britishers have discovered that they 
talk the same language—that they have a 


tremendous common interest in INTER- . 
NATIONAL COOPERATION. SGrloonational 


Today the paper industry is seriously 
affected by wartime scarcity of wood and ge PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUY BONDS ... SAVE WASTE PAPER 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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‘HAVE YOU 
YN UNUSUAL 
ILATE MAKING 
PROBLEM?” 

















@ Those are the ones which really intrigue us. 
We love them for the simple reason that our 
business has been built upon finding the answers 
and equipping to handle them. 


So it is only natural that here at Graphic 
Arts you would find master craftsmen, over a 
hundred of them, and the newest, most modern 
and widest range of technical equipment to be 
found in any commercial plate making plant. 
Complete facilities are afforded for the produc- 
tion of all kinds of work, offset or letterpress. 
Multi-color process, black and whites, highlights, 
originals for transfer or photo-composing and 
photo-composed press plates, albumen or deep 
etch for the lithographer. Color process, one 
color line and halftone, camera composed neg- 
atives and photo-composed multiple negatives 
or complete etched plates, ready to run, for 
the letterpress printer. 


Our constantly growing clientele, which in- 
cludes more than 150 of America’s leading 
printers and lithographers, is convincing evi- 
dence of the superiority of our workmanship. 
Close adherence to delivery schedules and the 
fairness of our prices on all jobs keeps this list 
growing. It is worthy of note that these high 
standards have not been altered despite war- 
time labor and materials problems and the 


extra demands of essential work. 

Let us effect important economies for you by mak eneetineae + Sestemecen 
supplementing your facilities during production JACKSON AT 11TH STREET © PHONE MAIN 2167 
peaks or by filling all of your needs. CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 


201 North Wells Street Elizabeth and John R 148 West 23rd Street 
Test us on one job of any kind, large or Phone Randolph 5383 Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Chelsea 3-5309 


small. Write, wire or phone your requirements. 





Personal contact when needed. 


@ we vO NOT 
OWN PRESSES 





DURABILITY 


ATF Kelly presses are noted for their durability and ruggedness. Any ATF Kelly press 
p 
can “take it,” and that’s why they last longer... have more trade-in or resale value. The 
y g 
qualities that insure durability and long life are built into the ATF Kelly press at the 
factory... precision workmanship and long-lasting materials...a scientific distribution 
p p 
of weight to eliminate strains and reduce vibration. . exacting engineering that insures 


attention to details that count most. 


GET IN LINE NOW with ATF’s Civilian Priority 
Delivery plan for the presses you will need when the war 


ends. Full details from your ATF Salesman or upon request. 


Fi nu Ff Kel ly.  @ THE PRESS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW | 
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VICTORY BEGINS ON: PAPER 
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The exigencies of amphibious warfare have 
caused the creation of a whole new set of tools, 
one of which is the “Alligator.” 

The Alligator was first outlined on a drawing 
board, for it is on paper that new ideas take 
shape. Paper plays a major role in the Nation’s 
war effort just as it has been a basic component 
of our civilization since the dawn of knowledge. 

At the present time, serious shortages are ham- 
pering the production of sufficient paper for all 
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civilian and military needs, but the paper 
makers, and among them W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, are doing their best to meet the demand. 

For essential uses, Hamilton Papers can still 
supply those “good papers for good business.” 
Rely on your Hamilton merchant to do his best 
to help you. 

W.C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania... Offices in Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco. 


6 00B PAPERS 
FOR) 
6000 BUSINESS 
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PRETTY GOOD 
FOR WARTIME 








USTOMERS’ attitude 


derstanding and the patriotic tolerance of 


Of course wartime is difficult for paper 
manufacturers, ourselves included. War re- 
striction of items, war shortage of raw ma- 
terials and war’s inroads on labor must be 
reflected in the quality as well as the quan- 


tity of all papers we manufacture. The un- 


our merchants and many good friends of 
Beckett papers everywhere lightens our bur- 
den and adds to our satisfaction in know- 
ing that we are making a real, if modest, 


contribution to the national war effort. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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“And the caissons go rolling along” has 
been the chant of the field artillery for 
many years, yet until recently that was 
true largely in song. Traditionally drawn 
by horses or mules, assisted by strain- 
ing men, the big guns were often stuck 
in mud or ruts. 

Today our heavy artillery really rolls... 


speeded through mud or across country by 
powerful tractor-haulers which also carry 
the gun crews and a supply of big shells. 

Back of such tradition-shattering innova- 
tions... and making them practical... is 
American Industry with its unusual ability 
to produce what is needed with unbeliev- 
able speed and in tremendous volume. 


CONSOLIDATED C2aded PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


‘Another tradition was shattered in 1935 when 


onsolidated led the way in manufacturing enamel- 
‘coated paper so speedily and economically that it 
could be sold at uncoated paper prices... an 
achievement which materially aids in speeding up 


‘our war effort. 


Fighting forces are completely dependent on an 


unceasing flow of materials and munitions and can 


be no better than the support they get from home!! 
n great magazines many news stories .. . made com- 


pletely realistic by a wealth of photographs... keep us 


losely in touch with our men and show us the 
problems and dangers they face daily. This builds 
ever-increasing enthusiasm on the home front 


and gives our war efforts an incalculable impetus. 
Consolidated manufactures an important share of 

the coated paper used for reproducing such photo- 

graphs in magazines and other publications. 
Equally important, Consolidated Coated helps our 

necessary war economy. Not only is it 

low in price, but opacity and bulk are 

so relatively high that lighter weights can 

be used without reducing the effective- 

ness of illustrations ortype. This conserves 

both paper and wood pulp. And finally, the 

high quality of Consolidated Coated is ob- 

tained with minimum use of critical ma- 

terials, man-power and machine-hours. 
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The Opiate has created visionary 
dreams of tomorrow —the tomorrow after the 
“lights-go-on-again” — the Post-War tomorrow. 
This new age will bring untold miracles — the 
realization of all our dreams — Bosh! We know 
the Post-War opiate gives us only a future of 
uncertainty. We also know this future will be 
glorious — only, for those who prepare for it! We 
suggest two ways — buying War Bonds and Pre- 


Peace Planning. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 EAST 138th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 





WE CAN REMEMBER WHEN PAPER SALES- 








MEN USED TO RAP ON DOORS ea _. AND 
[AG oil Il a 
DOFF .<v\~ THEIR HATS AND ASK YOU TO 


“Gu 
BUY PAPER...PLEASE! AND THEY'LL BE 


DOING IT AGAIN! AND WE CERTAINLY 
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HOP = rouu REMEMBER THEN. HOW 


HARD WE'VE WORKED “eth TO PRODUCE 
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AND DISTRIBUTE ALL aan — WE’RE 


ALLOWED TO MAKE NOW. 


Mavwell 


Bond 4 Oset- 


THE MAXWELL PAPER MILLS - FRANKLIN, OHIO 








Back the Attack 
with 


WAR BONDS 





topay... Business takes the “Write of Way” 


THE MAILS go through. Undeterred by jam- they need the “personality” of rag-content Correct 
packed reservation desks, scanty accommodations Bond. The character of this fine bond brings to 
or delayed schedules, the business letter arrives on modern correspondence the added touch of good 
time. taste that earns attention and respect. 


As your letterhead customers depend more and : «= @ 


more on correspondence instead of personal contact, THE AETNA PAPER MILLS, DAYTON, OHIO 


| (once Land 
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Among Typesetting Machines 


The Monotype § Is Unique! 





A Universal 
Composing-Room 
Service 


* 


Machine Cypesetting 


The Monotype Typesetting Ma- 
chine sets type in all measures 
up to 60 picas in all sizes from 
4 to 18 point. Straight matter, 
tabular and intricate work, ruled 
forms, rule-and-figure work—in 
fact, all kinds of typesetting—are 
done with unequalled facility and 
speed. No other machine em- 
bodies within the scope of its 
operation so wide a range of 
typesetting, such versatility in its 
product, nor contributes so much 
to improvement in the quality of 
typography and printing. 


Hand Composition 


Under the Monotype System, new 
type, decorative material, rules, 
leads, slugs and metal furniture 
are made in unlimited supply for 
use in hand composition, and at 
a cost so low that non-distribution 
becomes an economy as well as 
a convenience. Under these con- 
ditions the highest possible effi- 
ciency prevails and low produc- 
tion costs inevitably follow. New 
Monotype type reduces make- 
ready time and assures the highest 
quality of presswork. Monotype 
faces aid materially in achieving 
good typographic design. 


Make-up & Imposition 


In the make-up of pages and in 
the imposition of forms, the slugs 
and leads provided by the Mono- 
type are of inestimable value. 
This material, cast in any desired 
length, is ‘““precision”’ material in 
every sense of the word—being 
absolutely accurate in height and 
point size. It is available in what- 
ever quantity needed, in strips of 
any length or automatically de- 
livered cut to labor-saving sizes, 
for immediate use or for storage 
to provide for any emergency. 
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TYPE « QUADS « SPACES 
Machine-set: 4 to 18 Point 
Hand-set: 6 to 36 Point 


RULES 
1% point to 12 point 


LEADS and SLUGS 
1% point to 12 point 


Only the Monotype is both a type foundry and a typesetting 
machine. As such it is the basis of a complete system of com- 
posing room operation embracing the production of machine 
typesetting and the casting of type, leads and slugs for use in 
hand composition in the make-up of pages and forms. 

Each of the three elements of Monotype production — type- 
setting, type-making, strip-material casting —is complete within 
itself and in its application to the work it is designed to do; yet 
each element may be combined with any other or with all other 
elements to meet fully the requirements of any composing room. 

These advantages, combined with the non-distribution of 
all machine-set and all hand-set type and materials, are not 
available through the use of any other typesetting machine. The 
Monotype is the most serviceable and at the same time the most 
profitable investment for setting and casting type and materials. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


LANSTON Monotype MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 





Composed in Monotype Stymie Family and Monotype Stylescript, No. 425 
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MORE PAPER 
without 
MORE PULP 


To make more paper without more pulp, Permanized 
Papers have been simplified through the elimination of 
duplicate lines of 50% Rag Bond and Ledger and 25% 
Rag Bond. This stretches critical chemical pulp to the 
maximum and increases production efficiency because 


dandy roll changes—required to obtain different water- 
marks in these duplicate lines—are no longer necessary. 
It also precludes the possibilities of idle mill inventories 
which do occur—even in wartime—when duplicate lines 
exist. Simplification permitted integration of Permanized 
Papers by the establishment of the same brand name 
(watermark) for each type of paper within each grade. 
The “before” and “after” chart below is provided for 
your convenience. Although many brand names have 
been changed, the papers are of the same high quality 
that has characterized Permanized Papers in time of 
peace and war. Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 2 
Plover Drive, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


after 





Permanized Plover Linen Bond 
Permanized Plover Onion Skin 


Permanized International Bond 
Permanized Old Reliable Ledger 
Permanized Lawyers Onion Skin 


Permanized Artesian Bond 
Permanized Systems Bond 
Permanized Artesian Ledger 
Permanized Systems Ledger 


Permanized Redemption Bond 
Permanized Major Bond 
Permanized Opaque Bond 
Permanized Letter 

Permanized Amity Ledger 
Permanized Amity Onion Skin 


PERMANIZED PAPERS are distributed nationally by these reliable merchants: 
ATLANTA, S. P. Richards Paper Company @ AUGUSTA, ME., C. M. Rice Paper 
Company @ BALTIMORE, Baxter Paper Company, Ins. @ BIRMINGHAM, Jefferson 
Paper Company @ BOISE, Zellerbach Paper Company ® BOSTON, John Carter 
& Company @ BOSTON, Rutter & McNaught, Inc. @ BOSTON, Van Olker-Snell 
Paper Company @ BUFFALO, Holland Paper Company @ CHARLOTTE, Dillard 
Paper Company @ CHICAGO, Chicago Paper Company @® CHICAGO, Import 
Paper Co. @ CHICAGO, Zellerbach Paper Company @® CHICAGO, Moser Paper 
Company @ CINCINNATI, Johnston Paper Company @ CLEVELAND, Union Paper 
& Twine Co. @ DALLAS, E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. @ DALLAS, Clampitt Paper 
Co. @ DES MOINES, Newhouse Paper Company @® DES MOINES, Western 
Newspaper Union ® DETROIT, Union Paper & Twine Company ®@ DETROIT, 
Whitaker Paper Company ® DUBUQUE, Newhouse Paper Company ® DULUTH, 
Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. @ EUGENE, ORE., Zellerbach Paper Company 
@ FARGO, Western Newspaper Union @ FORT WAYNE, Millcraft Paper Com- 
pany @ FRESNO, Zellerbach Paper Company @© GRAND RAPIDS, Grand Rapids 
Paper Co. @ GREAT FALLS, MONT., John Leslie Paper Co. © GREENSBORO, 
Dillard Paper Company @ GREENVILLE, Dillard Paper Company ® HARRISBURG, 
Johnston, Keffer & Trout @© HARTFORD, Batt Paper Co. ® HOUSTON, E. C. 
Paimer & Co. Ltd. © INDIANAPOLIS, MacCollum Paper Co. @ KANSAS CITY, 
Midwestern Paper Company ® KNOXVILLE, Louisville Paper Co. © LANCASTER, 
PA., Garrett-Buchanan Company @ LIMA, OHIO, Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 
@ LINCOLN, Western Newspaper Union @ LITTLE ROCK, Western Newspaper 
Union @ LOS ANGELES, General Paper Company @ LOS ANGELES, Zellerbach 
Paper Company @ LOUISVILLE, Louisville Paper Company ® MEMPHIS, Louis- 
ville Paper Company @® MENASHA, WIS., Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. @ 
MILWAUKEE, Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. @ MILWAUKEE, Yankee Paper & 
Specialty Co. © MINNEAPOLIS, John Leslie Paper Company ® MINNEAPOLIS, 
Newhouse Paper Company @® MINNEAPOLIS, Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. © 
MOLINE, ILL., Newhouse Paper Company @© MONTGOMERY, S. P. Richards 
Paper Co. @ NASHVILLE, Clements Paper Company ® NEWARK, Forest Paper 
Corporation of N.J. @ NEWARK, Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. @ NEW 
ORLEANS, E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. © NEW ORLEANS, Alco Paper Co., Inc. @ 
NEW YORK, The Alling & Cory Co. © NEW YORK, H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
@ NEW YORK, M. M. Elish & Co., Inc. @© NEW YORK, F. A. Flinn, Inc. @ 
NEW YORK, Forest Paper Company ® NEW YORK, Franc-Graham Paper Co. ® 
NEW YORK, Harlem Card & Paper Co. © NEW YORK, National Paper & Twine Co., 
Export @ NEW YORK, Majestic Paper Corp. @© NEW YORK, Merriam Paper Com- 
pany ® NEW YORK, Reinhold-Gould, Inc. © NEW YORK, Ris Paper Company, Inc. 





Permanized Parchment 
Permanized Onion Skin 


100% Rag 


Permanized Cold Springs Bond 
Permanized Cold Springs Ledger 
Permanized Cold Springs Onion Skin 


75% Rag 


Permanized Artesian Bond 
Permanized Artesian Bond Opaque 
Permanized Artesian Ledger 


50% Rag 


Permanized Plover Bond 
Permanized Plover Bond Opaque 
Permanized Plover Letter 
Permanized Plover Ledger 
Permanized Plover Onion Skin 


25% Rag 


@ NEW YORK, Royal Paper Corp. @© OAKLAND, Zellerbach Paper Company ® 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union @® OMAHA, Western Paper Com- 
pany ® PAWTUCKET, Industrial Paper & Cordage Co. @ PHILADELPHIA, Hooper 
Paper & Twine Co. @ PHILADELPHIA, Schuylkill Paper Company @ PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. ® PHOENIX, Zellerbach Payer Company 
@ PORTLAND, ME., C. M. Rice Paper Company @ PORTLAND, ME., C. H. 
Robinson Company @ PORTLAND, ORE., Zellerbach Paper Company ® READING, 
PA., Van Reed Paper Company @ RENO, Zellerbach Paper Company @ RICH- 
MOND, B. W. Wilson Paper Company ® ROANOKE, VA., Dillard Paper Com- 
pany @ ROCHESTER, N. Y., Fine Papers Inc. ® SACRAMENTO, Zellerbach 
Paper Company ® SAINT LOUIS, Acme Paper Company @ SAINT LOUIS, Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc. @ SAINT PAUL, John Leslie Paper Company ® SAINT PAUL, 
Newhouse Paper Company @ SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union @ 
SALT LAKE CITY, Zellerbach Paper Company @® SAN ANTONIO, Natho-Ross 
Paper Company @ SAN FRANCISCO, Zellerbach Paper Company ® SAN JOSE, 
Zellerbach Paper Company @ SAN DIEGO, Zellerbach Paper Company ®@ 
SEATTLE, Zellerbach Paper Company @ SHREVEPORT, Western Newspaper Union 
@ SHREVEPORT, E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. @© SIOUX CITY, Western Newspaper 
Union @ SPOKANE, Zellerbach Paper Company ® STOCKTON, Zellerbach Paper 
Company @ TACOMA, Standard Paper Company ® TAMPA, E. C. Palmer & Co., 
Ltd. © TOLEDO, Commerce Paper Company ® TOPEKA, Midwestern Paper Com- 
pany @ TRENTON, Lathrop Paper Company @ TULSA, Tulsa Paper Company ® 
WALLA WALLA, Zellerbach Paper Company ® WASHINGTON, D.C., R. P. 
Andrews Paper Co. @ WASHINGTON, D.C., Frank Parsons Paper Co. ® 
WICHITA, Western Newspaper Union © WINNIPEG, CAN., Barkwell Paper 
Company @ YAKIMA, Zellerbach Paper Company 
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At the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778, the heat was 
stifling. Mary Hays, wife of a patriot gunner, carried 
water to the ded and exhausted men. Soon they 
called her “Molly Pitcher.” When her husband fell, heat- 
stricken, beside his cannon, “Molly” took his place. Fired 
by her heroic example, the patriots beat back the enemy’s 
attacks again and again. Against disheartening odds, 
American courage and determination won a_ glorious 
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don't give up! 


There’s a vital lesson for every point-of-purchase advertiser in the example of ieee on 
“Molly Pitcher” and the patriots at Monmouth. Carry the fight to the foe! ordustian, 


As long as those you serve keep their products in the public eye, through 
colorful point-of-purchase displays, they will maintain the “edge” that past 
planning, patience and persistence have brought them. If they quit, they 
will lose out in the battle for post-war business. That means lost accounts 


for you. 


Do everything in your power to keep them in the fight NOW. 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


SERVING AMERICA’S ADVERTISERS SINCE 1905 


CHICAGO S DETROIT . JERSEY \CITY 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 21 





Fine Printing and Engraving 


Papers - Envelopes to Match 


LINWEAVE - SPRINGFIELD 2. MASSACHUSETTS 
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prints at a speed of 5500 sheets an hour in two colors— 
“=. better than 90 sheets a minute. 


Such high speed, however, is not gained at the expense of quality, 
for the Cottrell-Claybourn 2 Color Rotary Press operates effi- 
ciently with a minimum of makeready, with excellent ink dis- 
tribution. Ink savings up to 15 and 20% over flat bed presses 
have been reported. 


Printing in 2 colors in one operation including 4 color process 
work twice through, this versatile press is suitable for printing 
catalogues, booklets, folders, broadsides, labels as well as two 
and four color publication printing. It is designed to fill the 
needs of any commercial printing plant—large or small. Stand- 
ard specifications are as follows: 

Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Model Sheet Sheet Form 
CC 42 29% x 45 17 x 22 28% x 442 


CC 47 36 x 48 18 x 24 35’ x 47! 
CC 56 40 x 59 20 x 30 39% x 58'2 











C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 East 26th Street @ Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 
: Madison Street @ Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
_ Milwaukee, Wis. ° Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 



































"33" INK CONDITIONERS have to "33"" INK CONDITIONERS increase ink by its 


own additional bulk and weight and as- 
sure a savings of 15% to 30% through 
greater coverage. 

Unexcelled for gloss inks and overprint 
varnish; they prevent too rapid drying 
on the press, without affecting gloss. 


be good—yes, very good, or 
you could and would return 
them at our expense. That's our 
guarantee with no reservations. 
However we know the ''33"' Ink 
Conditioners will continue to 
live up to our claims for com- 
plete satisfaction. Because of 
this fact we can make our 
broad guarantee a vital selling "33" INK CONDITIONERS prevent crystalliza- 
policy. tion and are unequalled for trapping of 
"33" INK CONDITIONERS increase process and label inks in multi-color 
the affinity of ink to paper and printing. When added to each color, 


poy Beg Sok ake ond perfectly laid colors are assured without 
crawling. 


cellophane. 


“THE INK CONDITIONER INK MAKERS RECOMMEND" 
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100% Guarantee 


8 POUND TRIAL ORDER 


If our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy 
you completely, return the unused 
portion at our expense. 

"33°" (letterpress) ‘‘0-33"’ (litho & multilith) 
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Write for your copy of "To 
the Pressmen" and take ad- 
vantage of the trial offer 
NOW under our guarantee. 
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LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS HOUSTON OKLAHOMA CITY MIAMI ORLANDO TAMPA 
JACKSONVILLE TALLAHASSEE CHARLOTTE KNOXVILLE ATLANTA WILKES-BARRE MILWAUKEE HONOLULU 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DENVER CINCINNATI DAYTON HARTFORD TORONTO MONTREAL 


Sie 
CUMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 




















- ba, 
FOUNDED 1849 for 
Every Kind of Roller 
and Adhesive ay cie. cote 
NEW YORK...... 406 PEARL STREET A delightful way to 
PHILADELPHIA . .521 CHERRY STREET learn the art of $ 50 
BALTIMORE ....131 COLVIN STREET proofreading. Text in 
ROCHESTER ..980 HUDSON AVENUE narrative style. Price . 
NEWARK..BROWN & LISTER AVENUE Includes postage. Cloth Edition 
GARWOOD....... SOUTH AVENUE 
3 ig The Inland Printer - Chicago 6 
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apers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co., Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co. ; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkili 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. L.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co. ; 
Sioan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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The Alphabet Tree 


ALPHABET TREE (Alpha-Beta Papyrus). Abounds 
throughout the continent of North America. Is assiduously 
cultivated by the paper industry of the United States, 
which is almost wholly dependent upon it for wood-pulp 
supply. Coniferous varieties from Maine to Louisiana are 
prolific producers of cellulose. From the fruit of Alpha- 
Beta Papyrus is created modern advertising, the force 
responsible for America’s standard of living; and from the 
tree itself is produced the miracle of paper, a medium vital 
to military and civilian existence. During wartime, vast 
forests of the Alphabet Tree remain virgin and unhar- 
vested, thus causing serious abecedarian and paper short- 
ages for all but essential military and civilian needs. In 
the military field, Alpha-Beta Papyrus is essential for the 
building of battleships, tanks, and guns and for the pro- 


tection of all ordnance in transit to every theatre of war. 
In the civilian field, the fruit of the tree is used effec- 
tively and patriotically to help Uncle Sam sell. From the 
Alphabet Tree come the famous Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright papers produced by “Paper Makers to 
America,” and sold and distributed by a nation-wide 
organization of informed Mead merchants. 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + CHICAGO + DAYTON + KINGSPORT 
DILL & COLLINS INC. + WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 












































THE MORE POPULAR 
BRYANT BRANDS 


COATED 

CELLUGLOSS — C2S Enamel; C1S Enamel 

IMPERIAL — C2S Enamel 

BRYFOLD — C2S Enamel; C2S Cover 

PLIABLE — C2S Enamel; C2S Cover 

MILHAM — C2S Enamel; *C2S Offset Enamel; 
*C1S Litho (Gloss Ink) 

SUNRAY —C2S Enamel; *C1S Litho; *C1S 
Litho (Gloss Ink) 

BRYCOAT — C2S Enamel 

FEATHERWEIGHT — C2S Enamel 


UNCOATED 

IMPERIAL — Bible; Manifold 

BRITISH OPAQUE 

DE SOTO — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super; *Litho Duplex 
Super; *Offset 

BRYANTIQUE — Eggshell 

BRYTONE — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super 

ROCKET — *Offset 

SUNBEAM — English Finish; Super; *Litho Ma- 
chine Finish; *Litho Super; Eggshell 

BRYANTEER — English Finish; Super; Eggshell 

The availaility of these grades is restricted, 

in some cases by war conditions. 


*Designed for top performance on offset presses. 








BUY WAR BONDS 


A CONSTANT REMINDER 


The Liberty bell will always be a con- 
stant reminder that freedom to create and 
improve has made America great. 

It was this freedom that inspired the 
founders of Bryant Craftsmanship nearly 
fifty years ago — and through the years 
has steadily encouraged the building of 
a most complete line of “fine papers for 
fine printing.” 





BRYANT :@ 
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KALAMAZOO 29F, MICHIGAN “% (5) 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 7 + * 7 
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_ Patience is much more than mere waiting- 
waiting for something to happen. Patience 
means some humility, more loyalty, less 
temper; it means cheerfulness in adversity 

as in prosperity; it means forgiveness for in- 

jury; determination and endurance. 
Patience seeks, rather than demands, the 
opportunity to serve; follows less glamor- | 


PATIENCE 


ous, yet certain paths. It inspires confidence. 
During the period when we are occupied | 
with war activities, all of us must cling to 
those fundamentals which have made our 
country great—with patience. 
Lest outstanding composing-room equip- 
ment falter in its obligations to the Nation 
and the Press, all of us should cooperate in 
its continuouscare and proper maintenance. 
And it must be done patiently. 
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Shere ave two days in the week on which and about which 
we never worry—two care-free days kept sacredly free from fear 
and apprehension. 


one of these days is yesterday. Yesterday, with its cares 
and frets and all its pains and aches, all its faults, its mistakes and 
blunders, has passed forever beyond recall. 


and the other day that we do not worry about is tomor- 
row. Tomorrow, with all its possible adversities, its burdens, its perils, 
its large promise and poor performance, its failures and mistakes, is 


as far beyond mastery as its dead sister, yesterday. 


there ts lef, for ourselves, then, but one day in the week— 
today. Any man can fight the battles of today. Any woman can 
carry the burdens of just one day; any man can resist the temptation 
of today. It is only when we wilfully add the burdens of those two 
awful eternities, yesterday and tomorrow—such burdens as only the 
mighty God can sustain—that we break down. It isn't the experience 
of today that drives men mad. It is the remorse for something that 
happened yesterday and the dread of what the morrow may disclose. 


Robert J. Burdette 
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Plan Future Products for Greater 


Plant Efficiency 


If printer is to take full advantage of great volume of 


advertising to be printed in the future, it is important 


that he plan to produce only those items best adapted to his equipment @ ky Harald R. Wallace 


OW MANY printers have gone 
into business with the best 
equipment and a good tech- 
nical knowledge, yet failed because 
they didn’t make a complete study 
of which types of printing could be 
produced profitably in their plants? 
The number would run into six 
figures, because most printers are 
notably careless when it comes to 
product and sales analysis. They 
feel that if they have enough tech- 
nical knowledge and control a suffi- 
cient volume of business, success 
must just naturally follow. 


WORK MUST FIT EQUIPMENT 

Of course, this theory is not true. 
Suppose the printer has had years 
of good experience in successful 
shop operation in another printer’s 
plant. Suppose he has made a num- 
ber of friends among manufactur- 
ers and the advertisers—friends who 
promise to give him all their print- 
ing. Suppose he also has sufficient 
financial backing to set him up in 
business with exactly all the equip- 
ment he wants. 

He goes into business, uses ap- 
proved production and cost meth- 
ods, holds a high rate of production 
by doing all the printing his friends 
need—keeps a lot of wheels turning 
on two shifts. A year passes. The 
printer finds that his friends are 
beginning to question his prices on 
certain classes of printing. Perhaps 
it is on their office forms that they 


tell him his prices are far out of 
line. Perhaps it is catalogs or other 
advertising pieces that other print- 
ers are producing for less money. 

Our printer reviews his costs and 
finds that his billing price on the 
disputed items is in line with those 
costs. In view of the fact that he 
can’t cut his prices and continue to 
make a profit on the job, he has two 
alternatives. Either he may cut his 
prices anyway, figuring that profits 
on other classes of printing will let 
him come out on top in total bill- 
ings, or he may tell his customer 
that he cannot meet the competi- 
tion on that class of printing, and 
kiss that business goodbye. 

The second alternative is the bet- 
ter one for his business in the long 
run, because by trial and error he 
is selecting those classes of printing 
he is best fitted to produce. Uncon- 
sciously he is practicing a form of 
selective product development. 


PLANNING SHOULD COME FIRST 

But our printer could have saved 
himself much of his original work 
and worry if he had planned and 
developed his products before he 
began to produce them. Better yet, 
he could have planned which prod- 
ucts he wanted to print and built 
his plant and installed his equip- 
ment for most efficient production 
of those classes of printing. 

But there are few of us who have 
the opportunity of starting from 
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scratch with machinery and plant 
ideally adapted to certain special- 
ties. We must take an average plant 
with standard machinery and a run 
of the mill volume of printing and 
make the most of it. 

How much more profitable our 
operation would be if we all would 
select only those classes of printing 
which are ideal for production on 
our machines. But how do we go 
about choosing the proper special- 
ties and producing them in suffi- 
cient volume to keep a plant busy? 


STUDY A VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 

The first problem is to get ideas 
for as many different products as 
possible. These ideas are obtainable 
from a number of sources. Some of 
them are based on dumb luck, some 
of them are the result of past expe- 
rience in what will sell. 

One good source of ideas is the 
executives and other employes in 
the plant. We are all familiar with 
the idea men who make a full time 
job of dreaming up ideas. Not so 
many of us realize that every em- 
ploye should be encouraged to act 
as an “idea man.” 

For instance, a pressman from 
your plant may be vacationing near 
another town like yours, in a local- 
ity which is very similar to your 
own. He goes into the local bank, 
and picks up a copy of a record 
book issued by the bank to help 
farmers keep income tax records. 
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He throws the little booklet into the 
car, and when he gets back to your 
shop the book is adapted to the use 
of one of your local banks. That 
bank likes the idea and gives you 
an order at once, with good chance 
of repeat orders every year. 

One of your compositors spends a 
week end with his cousin who runs 
a small plant that is in the next 
county. After dinner on Sunday, the 
two men spend a couple of hours in 
looking over the plant. Your com- 
positor notices a special form which 
the local cannery uses to keep a 
record of production, and it looks 
like a good idea to him, so he brings 
a copy of it along when he returns. 


EVEN THE BOSS HAS IDEAS 

An executive from your plant is 
in the big city on a business trip. 
He notices some smart idea in use 
in the hotel dining room. He pock- 
ets a sample for further consider- 
ation. And so it goes all up and 
down the line from the owner right 
down to the inkiest devil. 

Another source of ideas is the ex- 
perience the salesmen have in their 
contacts with the customers. Because 
the salesmen talk to various em- 
ployes in their customers’ organi- 
zations, they can often suggest office 
forms which will streamline their 
customer’s procedure,.or give ideas 
for new advertising pieces to help 
their sales, and incidentally those 
of the printer. Quite often these 
ideas will apply to more than one 
customer. Furthermore, by piecing 
together little hints picked up here 
and there by the salesman, it is 
often possible to anticipate trends 
which will make a big difference in 
the classes of products you offer 
and the new machinery you buy. 


PAST SALES ALSO SUPPLY IDEAS 

A third source of ideas is an 
analysis of your past sales. Perhaps 
you will find that ten years ago you 
had a very good sale for a special 
form used by banks. Through a lack 
of aggressiveness in selling or a 
change in banking methods, sales 
on this form began to lag and you at 
last stopped producing it. Perhaps 
now is the time to review that form, 
modernize it, and put a real selling 
campaign behind it. Many items 
which sold well in the past will sug- 
gest similar items that can be mod- 
ernized and sold successfully. 

An analysis of the work produced 
by other printers is a fourth good 
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source of ideas. Many of the best 
ideas in this case have been copy- 
righted or patented, but in some of 
these cases it will be possible and 
quite worthwhile for you to become 
a licensee for that item. In other 
cases it will be simply a matter of 
using your imagination in adapting 
the ideas so that they can be sold 
to your own customers. 


TEST IDEAS BEFORE USING 

Before you use any of these ideas, 
particularly those which you intend 
to use for stock or standard items, 
they should be subjected to scru- 
tiny to determine the chances of 
making or losing money on them. 
This scrutiny is the real backbone 
of product development and ties in 
closely with the market research 
you should do. 

In your market research you will 
be able to answer the questions of 
how large a market is possible for 
the product, whether that market 
is expanding or contracting, and 
what the price structure will have 
to be in order for your salesmen to 
sell the product in spite of strong 
competition. 

While we have been talking more 
or less about specific products and 
specialties up to this point, product 
development yields big dividends 
when it is extended to the classes 
of printing which would hardly be 
thought of as specialty items. To 
show what benefits accrue from a 
thorough examination of an ordi- 
nary class of printing, suppose we 
use the field of publication printing. 
To get the whole picture, we will 
discuss the methods used by the 
average printer, and then discuss 
how much better the results would 
be if the printer used a well-organ- 
ized plan of product analysis and 
development. 


THE "HIT-OR-MISS" METHOD 

Mr. Jones, of the Jones Printing 
Company, decides that publication 
printing offers him a nice volume 
of future business. He calls in his 
salesmen and tells them to go out 
and sell magazine publishers the 
Jones Printing Company as the best 
plant in which to have their maga- 
zines printed. 

Two or three of the salesmen do 
actually go to work on the proposi- 
tion, and contracts are landed for 
the printing of several magazines 
of widely varying sizes. The months 
pass, and the cost sheets covering 








production of some of the publica- 
tions show consistent losses. Pro- 
duction on some of the other mag- 
azines has shown a nice profit just 
as consistently. 

Mr. Jones wonders why there is 
such a discrepancy between those 
publications which lose money for 
him and those which net him a 
profit, but instead of analyzing the 
physical makeup of the two classes 
and finding out why some of them 
have lost money (an analysis which 
actually should have been completed 
before the salesmen started out to 
land the contracts) he waits until 
the time comes for contract renew- 
als, raises prices on the ones which 
have been losing money for him, 
and so leaves those publications to 
the printers much better equipped 
to print them. 


THIS PRINTER REALLY PLANS 

In contrast to this catch-as- 
catch-can way of doing things, a 
real product development plan is 
used by Mr. Brown, another printer 
in the same city with practically 
the same plant facilities. 

After Mr. Brown has looked at the 
fertile field of publication printing 
and decided that he’d like to have 
a nice, juicy slice of that business, 
he calls a preliminary meeting of 
his salesmen and instructs them to 
sift their lists of prospects and 
to make a note of every magazine 
publisher on their lists. 


SALESMEN HELP IN RESEARCH 

He also instructs his salesmen to 
get several typical copies of these 
magazines, collect data concerning 
circulation and other such details, 
and to bring them to a conference 
which is to include the salesmen, 
the production manager, the esti- 
mator, the art director, the plant 
superintendent, and any other key 
men Mr. Brown feels will be able to 
contribute ideas or give warning of 
hidden dangers. 

At this conference the magazines 
brought in by the salesmen will be 
divided into three groups. 

Any of those publications which 
salesmen know it will be “impossi- 
ble” for your plant to produce—or 
impossible for them to sell—should 
be put in one group and placed to 
one side. (Into this first category 
will fall those publications which 


. are being efficiently produced by 


relatives or by some life-long friends 
of the publisher.) 
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Into a second group will go all 
those publications which a prelim- 
inary survey shows it would be pos- 
sible and practical to produce with 
the present facilities of the plant. 

In a third group will go all those 
magazines which it would be im- 
possible or impractical for the plant 
to produce unless additions were 
made to equipment or personnel. 

Beginning with the second group, 
those magazines which it would be 
most practical to produce without 
any additional facilities, a thorough 
survey is made to determine the 
most economical method of produc- 
tion for each publication. 


STAFF CONCOCTS SALES POINTS 

After the survey is made, and it is 
found that the publication in ques- 
tion can be produced at a reason- 
able price with a satisfactory mar- 
gin of profit, the salesman, the art 
director, and the production mana- 
ger go to work to suggest ways to 
improve the product and produce it 
at a lower price, so that when the 
salesman approaches the publisher 
of that magazine he has a strong 
case to make for his plant. 

At this stage, it may be decided 
that the magazine as it stands is 
outdated in format and design, and 
one of the strongest and best sales 
points Brown’s salesman could have 
would be to suggest a moderniza- 
tion program. If this is true, sug- 
gested layouts with a new, smart, 
modern treatment will be prepared 
either by the art department or by 
an outside artist. 


CHECK EVERY PRODUCTION ANGLE 

These layouts will be turned over 
to the production department, and 
it will be decided there whether any 
changes must be made to insure 
having economical production. For 
instance, it may be decided that 
a slight change in the size of page 
would make it possible for larger 
forms to be printed economically. 
Or it might be that the character 
of the magazine would lend itself 
perfectly to production by offset. 

Any changes suggested by the 
production department will be in- 
corporated in the suggested layouts, 
and printed samples of other pub- 
lications will be chosen to back the 
salesman up in negotiations with 
the prospective customer. 

On the basis of all this research 
the salesman is turned loose to do 
his work. But the product planning 


does not stop when the magazine 
publisher has signed the contract. 
It continues as long as any product 
is being made, with constant effort 
being exerted to improve the qual- 
ity or speed up the production. 











ATENTS 


are issued by the United States 
Patent Office at the rate of about 
one every four minutes of the 
working day. While only a small 
percentage of the inventions in- 
volved have commercial value, 
this demonstrates the American 
capacity to search out the new 
products. 

New ideas create new busi- 
nesses and are essential to keep 
old businesses abreast of com- 
petitors in the march of progress. 
There is more sweat and hard 
work and less magic in the de- 
velopment of new products than 
the public generally believes. A 
realistic approach to product de- 
velopmen: will be more essential 
in planning a postwar business 
than ever before. 

NORMAN W. WILSON, 


President Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, and Chairman of the N.A.M. 
Corporation Peacetime Planning 
Committee 











When the publications in our sec- 
ond group have been surveyed, and 
strong sales points and fresh lay- 
outs have been placed in the hands 
of the various salesmen, Mr. Brown 
and his staff of experts are ready to 
tackle the third group of prospects 
—those which it would be uneco- 
nomical to produce unless new men 
or machines are brought into the 
picture. 

In this stage of the planning, the 
men in charge of production will 
play the most important part. For 


‘ it will now be their duty to decide 


whether new men or new equipment 
shall be employed in an attempt 
to secure a certain publication, or 
whether that publication is to be 
eliminated from the prospect list as 
being too expensive to bid on. 

In this group of publications will 
fall those with page size or number 
of pages which are not suited to 
most economical production on the 
machinery now available in the 
Brown plant; those which are pro- 
duced by some process not available 
in the plant; and also those which 
require work of a specialized type 
in departments such as copywriting 
or art. 


BUILD LAYOUTS TO FIT EQUIPMENT 
For instance, suppose that one of 
the publications has such a large 
page size that a 32-page form would 
be just too large for the largest 
press available in the Brown plant. 
By trimming the magazine 14-inch 
smaller on each dimension, half of 
the presswork would be eliminated. 
In this case, a proper employment 
of product planning would call for 
layouts to prove to the publisher 
that his page size was uneconomical 
and unattractive, and that the new 
page with its new margins would 
cost him less to produce and sell 
more magazines for him. (This isn’t 
as easy as it sounds, but in some 
cases it can be done. One of the 
obstacles would be that the page 
size of some publications is con- 
trolled by the size of others in the 
same field, an arrangement made 
for the convenience of advertisers.) 


NEW EQUIPMENT MAY BE ANSWER 

On the other hand, if a survey of 
the publications showed that sev- 
eral of them required the use of 
larger presses for most economical 
production, and a supplementary 
survey of the work already being 
produced in the plant proves that it 
would be a wise move, those larger 
presses should be installed as soon 
as possible. 

It may be that the study of the 
publications will show that one or 
more of them require makeup of a 
large proportion of the advertise- 
ments in the printer’s composing 
room. Others may require little ad 
makeup, but a great deal of time 
in makeup of editorial pages. 

To take care of such publications, 
it is possible that a separate publi- 
cation composing and makeup de- 
partment should be set up, with 
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composing machinery chosen with 
that type of work in mind, and with 
men trained to specialize in such 
makeup working at specialized work 
places such as those described in 
the January and February issues of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

It may be that the publication is 
one in which the editorial work is 
done by the printer, the customer 
merely putting his okay on prelim- 
inary plans and on the final dummy 
when it is submitted to him. (This 
would be for one of the sponsored 
magazines described in a series of 
articles in THE INLAND PRINTER early 
last year.) For such a setup as this, 
a specialized copy writing depart- 
ment would have to be available. 


SURVEY EACH PRODUCT 

Every publication will have its 
own peculiar stumbling blocks. Only 
by making a thorough survey of 
these problems can you be sure that 
your shop is the right one in which 
to produce a given publication—and 
make a reasonable profit for the 
printer. 

The same type of thorough inves- 
tigation should characterize your 
planning in any class of products. 
Books, for instance, would demand 
that you survey all your facilities 
for composition, offset platemaking, 
electrotyping, binding, and the other 
processes necessary in producing 
that class of work. In general, of 
course, it is wiser to let the estab- 
lished book publisher handle most 
of the details, the printer merely 
furnishing composition, presswork, 
and such other facilities as he is 
best equipped to handle. 


VOLUME WILL ADJUST ITSELF 

If thorough product planning is 
practiced at all times, you and every 
key man in your employ will then 
become “profit conscious” instead of 
“volume conscious.” You will test 
every major job before it is pro- 
duced by asking the question: “Will 
we realize a profit on the job, or 
would it be better for us in the long 
run to tell the customer to take it to 
a printer who is equipped to produce 
it at a profit?” 

And if you will follow that line 
of reasoning your volume will take 
care of itself, because you will equip 
yourself so well for certain classes 
of work that no other printer can 
compete with you. Ten years after 
this war has ended, this will b2 an 
important point. 
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Foremen, to Get Result: 


Work With Your Men- 





OW OFTEN have you thought 
a about the industrial manu- 
facturing in your commu- 
nity—thought about it in terms of 
the “big mogul,” the owner, and the 
influence he wields on the men and 
the women who work for him? How 
often have you blamed him for the 
mishandling of his employes? But 
have you ever thought beyond that 
point to the foreman—the one who 
is actually in direct charge of the 
great majority of the workers? 
One recognizes, of course, that the 
owner is the final authority in the 
plant and that his policies and at- 
titudes are reflected all the way on 
down the line. But the importance 
of the foreman in the making or 
breaking of men on the job must 
not be minimized. The employer has 
certain moral obligations he owes to 
the community, but he very seldom 
comes into direct contact with the 
employes. This is left to the fore- 
man. It is the foreman’s responsi- 
bility to interpret company policies, 
produce work on time, keep within 
specified costs, and other details of 
operation. But beyond all this he is 
a molder of men. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELATIONSHIP 

Before we go much further, allow 
me to say that a foreman might be 
classed as any individual who has 
one or more persons working under 
his direction. 

Actually a man spends at least 
half his waking hours at his place 
of employment—eight hours spent 
at work, eight hours at his home, and 
eight hours rest. During the eight 
hours at work the employe’s whole 
relationship with his foreman is ex- 
tremely important. The foreman is 
the one who is responsible for train- 
ing the new employe, directly or in- 
directly. It will be the foreman’s 
approval that the employe usually 
seeks. It is the foreman who directs 
a man’s work, who disciplines him, 
who can fire him if he fails. 

In functioning effectively as a 
foreman, the foreman’s relationship 
with his men is most important. His 
whole relationship, his attitude to- 


ward the job and the men, and his 
techniques in the handling of men 
have a great deal to do with deter- 
mining whether or not a man will 
be happy on his job and a produc- 
tive worker or unhappy with result- 
ing poor production. 

How often has a fellow employe 
asked you, “Is it all right to see the 
boss, or is he in an ugly mood?” 





George Greenberger, superintendent 
for J. W. Clement, Buffalo, formerly 
taught classes in industrial psychology 
and industrial supervision in war train- 
ing program at the Buffalo University 











In other words, in this particular 
case the boss.is unpredictable. The 
employes must react according to 
his moods and gage their approach 
accordingly. This is a sorry state of 
affairs, yet it exists. Yes, it exists 
in almost every plant. There is no 
doubt that the foreman who is not 
even-tempered, who has to be gaged 
and then approached with care, will 
never work in close harmony with 
his men. So it is impossible, where 
everyone should be contributing to 
producing a useful product, to work 
efficiently under such conditions. 


' The workers become irritable and 


take the same attitude as that of 
the foreman. 
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Because the foreman is the link between management and workers, 


he is in a good position to increase production by friendly treatment 


and intelligent handling of his men @ B y George Greentenrger 











We enjoy working for some men, 
we dread working for others. What 
causes this? Fundamentally we are 
all striving for recognition—from 
the office boy to the president. In 
a business organization today, each 
is responsible to his superior, and 
while our efforts are bent on pro- 
ducing within certain costs and try- 
ing to keep morale at a high level, 
we strive also for recognition. 


WORD OF PRAISE IS EFFECTIVE 

The boss who never has a word 
of praise, but only reprimands a 
man when he does something that’s 
wrong, is not getting the full codp- 
eration or production from the de- 
partment, whether he admits it or 
not. We must learn to praise a per- 
son as well as to reprimand him. 

Some foremen entertain the idea 
that if a man is praised it will go 
to his head and then the employe 
will be out of control. This may be 
true in some cases, but they are a 
small minority and can ke quickly 
spotted for special handling. 

In one plant there were two de- 
partments which performed almost 


the same operation. One depart- 
ment had a low production record 
plus a high absentee rate and the 
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checked into the situation the fore- 
man of the low producing depart- 
ment gave many excuses such as 
poor lighting, older equipment, he 
had poor help, and other alibis. 
The superintendent apparently 
did not believe that these were the 
real reasons, but in order to prove 
the point he switched the foremen. 
Soon the department with the low 
production rate started to improve 
and there was a noticeable change 





other department had a good pro- 
duction record plus a low rate of ab- 
senteeism. When the superintendent 
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Remember that the worker appreciates a deserved pat on the back when he does an exceptional job. 
A word of praise from ""the boss"' may do away with the necessity for many words of reprimand 


g an employe in fron? of his fellow workers? 


in the attitude of the personnel. 
Obviously one foreman had some- 
thing that the other lacked. And 
upon further investigation the facts 
became obvious. One foreman was 
pleasant, always even-tempered. He 
never forgot to say “good morning” 
to his employes. He encouraged his 
men. He let them do their jobs in 
their own way, wherever possible. 
He granted small favors that did not 
affect company policy. 


WIN CONFIDENCE OF MEN 

Take another example. An old 
employe came to the personnel of- 
fice with a doctor’s certificate. His 
family doctor’s report showed that 
the man had high blood pressure. 
The conclusion drawn by the em- 
ploye was that he simply must be 
switched from the night shift to the 
day shift. He was sent to the com- 
pany doctor, who examined the man 
and found him to be perfectly nor- 
mal and asked the man to get down 
to earth and say what was wrong. 

Well, the whole story gradually 
unfolded. The man’s wife didn’t like 
to stay at home alone at night. It 
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seemed that one evening a robber 
broke into their house while her 
husband was at his work, and ever 
since that time she had been afraid 
to stay home alone nights. Now, it 
was quite obvious that if the fore- 
man had been on his toes the em- 
ploye would have told him the story. 
But the foreman belonged to the old 
school, and, “By jiminy, the men 





Talk to him where no one else can 
hear the conversation. Very often 
the value of what might be a just 
and fair criticism of an individual 
is lost because of the time and place 
selected. By all means talk to the 
man in private. 

Another point to consider is the 
attitude of the foreman when repri- 
manding an employe. Just raising 


Do you follow the constructive procedure for getting to the root of trouble by quietly talking it 
over in private? Do you make a point of seeing that your criticisms are always fair and just? 


were going to work where and when 
he told them to work—or else.” 

Every human being does things 
for particular reasons. Sometimes 
these are very obscure and at other 
times are quite obvious. But we can 
always find the reasons, if we will 
only look. 


HANDLING THE REPRIMANDS 

Another flagrant violation of the 
rules of good management that is 
often seen in a plant is the repri- 
manding of an employe in front of 
other men. If a foreman thinks that 
a reprimand becomes more effective 
by bawling a man out in front of 
his equals or men lower in rank he 
is sadly mistaken. The foreman is 
actually cutting deep into the em- 
ploye’s feeling. After all, a repri- 
mand is pointing out a man’s faults 
and shortcomings, and no one likes 
to have his bad points talked about 
in front of other persons. 

The correct procedure would be to 
take the man aside and talk to him. 
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the roof because an employe has 
done something wrong or violated 
a company policy doesn’t do any- 
thing to cure the condition. In other 
words, just reading another riot act 
doesn’t help matters. If nothing is 
done about the situation it may 
happen again and yet again! A fore- 
man should adopt an attitude of 
guiding his men. When a man does 
something wrong find out the cause 
of the trouble and then eliminate it. 
Then the foreman is doing some- 
thing constructive. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS LATER 

There has been no attempt to 
solve the specific problems of the 
foreman in this preliminary article. 
That will be done in other articles 
in future issues. Such things as dis- 
ciplining an employe, working with 
the misfits, general attitude of the 
foreman toward his work, and the 
training of the new employe will be 
among the subjects to be discussed 
later in detail. 








Study Printing While They Fight 

The danger that millions of fight- 
ing men may be dumped back into 
civilian life without adequate train- 
ing to fit them for the peacetime 
life to follow has encouraged the 
British Army and Government au- 
thorities to make one of the greatest 
experiments of its kind. In prison 
camps and at depots,in the barracks 
and in the Universities, soldiers are 
spending their spare time learning 
a trade to which they can return. 

Printing is no exception, reports 
received in Britain. this week show- 
ing that correspondence courses in 
learning printing are very popular. 
These courses are serious attempts 
at the study in every detail of a 
craft about which the students al- 
ready know a little, many of them 
having been printers. The second 
course, “Letterpress Machine Work,” 
has now been completed by the 200 
men who accepted the Army offer 
of correspondence training. 

The course is complete in itself 
and does away with the standard 
textbook system—since such are ob- 
viously not available under the Pyr- 
amids or in the dangerous spots in 
Italy. There are twelve lessons in 
each course with test questions and 
illustrations. The courses are con- 
trolled by the War Office but have 
been compiled by practical printers 
who prefer to remain anonymous. 
A great many well known British 
printing and publishing firms have 
cooperated in their production by 
the loan of printing materials. 


* * 
Centerpiece of Our Cover 

The illustration on our front cov- 
er this month is from an advertise- 
ment: “Blast the Hub and Smash 
the Wheel!” which ran in leading 
magazines, advertising the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, of Bur- 
bank, California. It is from Walt 
Disney’s technicolor feature: “Vic- 
tory Through Airpower.” 

This is another in the series of 
outstanding examples of advertis- 
ing art which THE INLAND PRINTER 
is bringing to printers this year as 
the centerpieces around which its 
covers are built. 

This advertisement was prepared 
in the Los Angeles office of the 
Foote, Cone & Belding advertising 
agency, and was printed by 4-color 
process from electrotypes on single- 
color Miehle presses. 
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Adjust Your Balance Sheet Now 
for Post-War Buying 






New accounting instrument will be of great 


value by showing facts of your financial 


position to credit men from whom you plan to buy your equipment in the future @ By A. C ° Kiechlin 


HE SURVEY made recently by 
[= INLAND PRINTER informs us 

that the graphic arts industry 
plans to spend $134,761,996 on new 
equipment and construction in the 
early post-war period. The immen- 
sity of this investment is brought 
forcibly to mind when one considers 
that the total sales of lithography 
in 1937 were $137,730,581, only three 
million dollars in excess of post-war 
buying plans. 

Obviously, this huge sum won’t be 
paid in cash. The major portion of 
it will be financed in some way and 
those extending credit accommoda- 
tions will want to see balance sheets. 
Now is the time to give thought to 
what your financial standing will 
be when the time comes to invest in 
post-war promotion, expansion, and 
modernization. 

Wise businessmen in many fields 
are anticipating their financial posi- 
tions at war’s end by issuing “crash” 
balance sheets, the new accounting 
instrument born of our war econ- 
omy and prepared in the attempt to 
appraise financial standing when 
they sound the last “all-clear.” 


ADJUST BALANCE SHEET NOW 

Obviously, there must be some wa- 
ter on many of the balance sheets 
at that time unless it is pumped out 
now. And if you don’t make these 
adjustments now, the credit granter 
will do the job for you when you ask 
for post-war credit and only then 
may you learn that your plans must 
be curtailed sharply because your 
financial position is not as strong 
as it seemed to you. 

The distortions created by our 
war economy, wartime regulations, 
manpower and materials shortages, 
high taxation, and abnormally high 
national income, which may fall off 
after the war, are certain to neces- 
sitate a sharp re-valuation of the 
net worth on many financial state- 
ments. Yours may be one of them. . 
At any rate, to be forewarned is to 
be forearmed. The dollar in your 
pocket hasn’t the exchange value of 


pre-war days and your net worth, 
which is listed at so many paper 
dollars, has likewise been affected 
by rising prices. 


NET WORTH NOT FIXED VALUE 

Too many printers vision the net 
worth on their balance sheets as a 
possession with a fixed value when 
it is only a paper figure, changing 
with the economic tide, one that 
requires regular adjustment to cur- 
rent value after all factors influenc- 
ing it are considered. Your financial 
standing should be periodically ap- 
praised from now on so that you do 
not reach the post-war period with 
the equivalent of “baloney” money 
on the report you offer those whom 
you want to underwrite your post- 
war program. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


PRINTING 


IS A WEAPON 
FOR VICTORY 


% Success, whether in War 
or in Business, is often sepa- 
rated from failure by the nar- 
rowest of margins. One more 
tank, one more plane, one 
more battleship may be the 
decisive factor in a crucial 
battle. One more advertise- 
ment, one more booklet, one 
more direct mail piece may 
spell the difference between 
success and failure in retain- 
ing your customers during 
the post-war battle of busi- 
ness competition. It is better, 
therefore, to err on the side 
of too much than too little. 
Remember, too, that your 
letterheads, invoices, and 
every other piece of printing 
bearing your name become 
an advertisement of impor- 
tance. Contact us for suc- 
cessful printing! 











Reverse English on the "'too little and too late"’ 
system for advertisers is the recommendation 
of the George H. Ellis Company, Boston printer 


Most printers analyze their finan- 
cial statements once a year, some 
never analyze them, retaining net 
worth “as is,” crediting or debiting 
it with profit or loss as shown by 
their books. 

In the pre-war years, a long-term 
checkover of the balance sheet items 
may have sufficed. Today, the ratios 
and the percentages on the financial 
statement should be watched from 
month to month. Keep assets, lia- 
bilities, and reserves at a conserva- 
tive figure, so that your net worth 
means what it says. Include as a 
current liability the income tax due 
but not yet paid. 

From our own field experience, we 
know that there is much window- 
dressing of balance sheets. In fact, 
this is an old American custom that 
must go the way of the dodo be- 
cause credit men and bankers in the 
post-war period are going to be even 
more critical than in days before 
Pearl Harbor. There will be plenty 
of demand for goods and services 
and those with conservative balance 
sheets will be the ones who receive 
paramount consideration. 


CREDIT MEN ARE CRITICAL 

In normal times, when there is 
greater stability, creditors are not 
inclined to be as critical of balance 
sheet items as they are in abnor- 
mal times when instability is riding 
high because they know that the 
paper figures representing financial 
status may be as unstable as the 
times that helped to record them. 

Not only should the printer try to 
record balance sheet items conserv- 
atively but he should also be able to 
analyze his balance sheet in line 
with revisions born of the new day 
that has dawned upon American 
business. Our war economy and the 
post-war aftermath with its mixed 
and uncertain trends have forced 
credit men to create entirely new 
yardsticks for use in analyzing their 
balance sheet figures in order to de- 
termine the trends of income, costs, 
tendencies toward over-expansion, 

















over-trading, and other factors that 
infiuence the granting of credit and 
financial stability. 

One big change decided upon by 
credit men is that the current ratio 
is no longer a dependable yardstick 
for measuring of financial standing. 


RATIO OF 2 TO 1 IS SOUND 

This ratio covers the relationship 
between the current assets and cur- 
rent liabilities and in pre-war years 
the financial condition was consid- 
ered as sound if the balance sheet 
showed only $2 in current assets for 
every $1 in current liabilities. Cur- 
rent assets comprise cash, accounts 
receivable, and inventories. Current 
liabilities are accounts due suppli- 
ers, short-term loans, and accrued 
liabilities for payroll, interest, taxes, 
and other such items. 

From now on and in the post-war 
period, the soundness of your work- 
ing capital is the big apple in your 
balance sheet analysis because you 
must reach the war’s end with ample 
funds for handling the outlays for 
modernization, sales promotion, ex- 
pansion, or rehabilitation needed at 
that time. Many printers assume that 
working capital means cash. Actu- 
ally this means the difference be- 
tween the current assets and the 
current liabilities and is seldom in 
cash. A substantial portion of it isin 
accounts receivable and inventory, 
part of working capital if of quick 
liquidity. 

WATCH THIS RATIO CAREFULLY 

To appraise your working capital 
status today, compare it with your 
inventory and watch this ratio from 
month to month to determine the 
trend because your working capital 
must be in good condition to get 
post-war credit for modernization 
and promotion. It is no longer good 
practice to consider the difference 
between current assets and current 
liabilities as your working capital 
and let it go at that. After you get 
this differential, you should com- 
pare it with your inventory. If the 
inventory is more than 20 per cent 
of working capital, it may be off the 
beam and action required. 

The stock turnover also influences 
working capital but this may not be 
very important to most printers at 
this time. However, it requires com- 
ment because in the pre-war years 
when all materials could be gotten 
readily from suppliers, the most eco- 
nomical way of buying was in the 
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A Post-War Plan to Absorb Mennd 


Suggested by Hugh B. Fiedler, president, The Farwestithogr 


It is reported that there are approximately 25,000 men 
in the Armed Forces who previously have had experience 
in the lithograph industry or who are now receiving the 
training in this work in the Army or Navy. 





The lithograph industry will be expected to absorb ae 

these men into existing plants and, in fact, many of a ” 

them will return to jobs which they left to enter the Service. However, P at 
many who did not previously have lithographic training will want to th : 
embark upon an enterprise in which they can capitalize on their i 
newly-gained experience. Certainly the lithograph industry will want pe 
to do everything within reason to assist these men to establish them- 4 lv, 
selves in a job or business of their own. ake 
WHAT OF SURPLUS EQUIPMENT? iia 

What is to become of all the lithograph and printing equipment by t 
which has been purchased by the Government for purely war pur- 7 
poses? There has been considerable apprehension on the part of those to s 
in the industry on this point. The Government has many plants, judg 
including mobile map plants, scattered throughout the country, on have 
shipboard, and overseas. It is estimated that this equipment is worth in b 
$50,000,000. Will this material be thrown upon the market indiscrimi- 8 
nately, with the possibility of creating an unhealthy competitive to n 
situation? We have been assured that this will not happen, but we The 
wonder if it can be avoided unless something is done at once. thos 
It can hardly be expected that lithograph equipment would be 9 
singled out from the millions of items which must be liquidated as eran 
the one exception to the general rule. Perhaps it would be better to com 
try to find an orderly way to put it into use instead of attempting, in : 
sen 


any way, to exclude it from the general liquidating procedure. 

It is my belief that the Government would welcome any reasonable 
suggestion for a systematic placement of the equipment into the 
hands of responsible parties where, by so doing, it will contribute to 
our post-war construction. If the equipment in the proper hands will A 


help us to create additional employment, the industry should welcome << 
its entrance into the field, provided it does not contribute to an im- he 
ep 


possible competitive situation. , i 
Certainiy we want to assist in every possible way to help our men 











to rehabilitate themselves after the war is won. We will do our part, =e 

as we always have done, in creating employment for them in our mad 

plants. I believe we should go even farther and help them to establish — 
themselves in the lithograph business if they have the executive and 2. 

as managerial ability and the necessary finances to assure some sem- wre 
blance of success in their chosen field. ‘ 

; phor 

A TEN-POINT PLAN _t 

To this end I have devised the following plan which I now offer for woul 

int consideration: be ar 
' 1. Allocate all the lithograph equipment including Multilith and is toc 
Davidson duplicators to states upon the basis of population. This ing a 

would assure equitable distribution of surplus machinery and avoid 5. 
any excessive amount reaching one particular region with possible woul 
disastrous effect. It 
i 2. Set up committees of representatives of the lithograph industry assul 
: in each state to act as sponsors for veterans who wish to enter employ- order 
ment or engage themselves in the lithograph business in their own lem. 
home state or city. guar 
3. Assign all equipment to state committees to be sold to existing the v 
plants or veterans who wish to establish themselves in the lithograph Ww 
UH business in that particular state. shoul 





























4. Most men who have had lithographic experience before joining 
the Armed Forces will return to their old jobs. Others who have 
received training in lithographic work will want to seek employment 
in existing plants. Still others will want to engage in business through 
the purchase of surplus Government equipment. It is the latter two 
classes in which it is proposed the committee interest themselves. 

5. It should be the earnest endeavor of the committee to advise 
the returning veteran as to the best course to pursue in getting him- 
self established upon his return to civilian life. Many of these men, 
having been away from business, find it very difficult to orient them- 
selves to new conditions, and the assurance that a group of experienced 
men are taking an active interest in their behalf is indeed heartening. 

6. All equipment to be liquidated should be re-conditioned under 
direction of state committees to prevent possible speculative attempt 
by those who might profit through mass purchases. 

7. Arrange with R. F. C. or other agency empowered to liquidate, 
to sell the equipment only to those veterans who can qualify, in the 
judgment of committees, as bona fide residents of the state, and who 
have had sufficient experience to assure a reasonable degree of success 
in business. 

8. Doubtless some arrangement will be made for the Government 
to make small loans to veterans to establish themselves in business. 
The lending agency should be required to work with committees on 
those loans which pertain to the lithograph industry. 

9. Quotas of lithograph equipment should be first offered to vet- 
erans and existing establishments exclusively, at the discretion of the 
committee. 

10. Equipment to be disposed of at ceiling prices which will repre- 
sent reasonable returns to the Government. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTION CENTERS 


As a further means of assistance to the veterans, state committees 
could arrange, if advisable, to set up Lithograph Centers, housed 
under one roof, into which a number of small lithograph units could 
be placed. 

1. These units could be offered to men who wish to engage in their 
own business. Arrangements for purchase of equipment could be 
made, with the guidance of the committee, based upon individual 
requirements. 

2. Lithograph Centers could have as adjuncts: trade bindery, trade 
compositors, platemakers, and free lance artists. 

3. To eliminate overhead, Centers could have consolidated tele- 
phone and reception room accommodations. 

4. As these units would be individually owned by veterans who 
are sponsored by the men of the committee, complete confidence 
would naturally exist among them. Under the circumstances it could 
be arranged to turn over to existing plants all lithograph work which 
is too large for their equipment. This will further assist them in build- 
ing a favorable income and assure success to,the enterprise. 

5. Owners of units in Centers, because of access to trade shops, 
would be free to devote more time to constructive selling. 

It is the opinion of this writer that the plan as outlined above will 
assure the placement of men and equipment in a constructive and 
orderly manner and assist in our own post-war re-construction prob- 
lem. To preserve free enterprise is the thing we are fighting for. To 
guard against disaster, industry must assume the responsibility of 
the welfare of our returning soldiers and sailors. 

While this plan has been developed for the lithograph business, it 
should work equally well in other industries. 























smallest lots that would supply im- 
mediate requirements and thesupply 
houses would counteract this piece- 
meal purchasing proclivity by quot- 
ing a sliding scale of prices with dis- 
counts on larger quantities. 


INVENTORIES CAN FOOL YOU 
The larger “buy” meant low initial 
unit cost, whereas, the smaller “buy” 
meant low inventory cost. Whether 
to buy heavily or hand-to-mouth 
depended upon circumstances. Some 
printers greatly increased their costs 
by buying heavily even though they 
bought for less because capital was 
tied up in idle stock, the stock had 
to be housed, and they experienced 
depreciation on heavy inventory. 

In pre-war times, our field studies 
disclosed that the interest on capi- 
tal tied up in inventory plus storage 
and depreciation cost: averaged 25 
per cent a year, a carrying charge 
applicable to the average inventory, 
not, of course, to total purchases. 
This expense should be taken into 
eonsideration when appraising the 
profitableness of quantity purchases 
at a discount. 

However, with today’s acute ma- 
terial shortages, this phase of the 
inventory problem is not likely to 
require much thought. But when re- 
strictions are lifted, when materials 
come on the market heavily again, 
printers may be inclined to over- 
buy just to get the “feel” of free 
enterprise again or they may be too 
optimistic of post-war possibilities. 
If sales are not up to expectations, 
if inventory movement stalls, they 
may find themselves bedevilled with 
a slow turnover, which may weaken 
their working capital position so 
that they cannot procure the credit 
or cash requirements to carry out 
their post-war rehabilitation plans. 


TURNOVER WILL AFFECT CREDIT 

Regardless of how sanguine you 
may be of the post-war possibilities, 
do not cripple your working capital 
liquidity by stocking up so heavily 
on inventory that your turnover is 
imperiled. It is conceded by credit 
men that from now on a comparison 
of the ratio of working capital with 
the stockturn will give a fairly good 
idea of debt-paying capacity and 
this is what a credit man will check 
before you get accommodation for 
post-war betterment. 

The next important ratio is the 
current debt divided by the monthly 
sales less average monthly expense, 
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which figures will tell the credit 
man or banker who analyzes your 
financial statement just how long it 
should take you to liquidate your 
current debts. The ratio of receiv- 
ables to sales is another important 
yardstick because it reflects the effi- 
ciency of your collection methods, 
shows how fast you bring in your 
money, and tells the analyst what 
he wants to know about chances of 
collecting for the credit he allows 
you. Where equipment is sold on in- 
stallments, this is an important con- 
sideration to the seller. 


COMPARE NET WORTH AND DEBT 
The net worth compared to the 
total debt will also be watched very 
closely by credit men from now on. 
If this ratio is one to one, it indi- 
cates that the creditors have just as 
much invested in your business as 
you have and may soon get control. 
The absence of reserves is also a 
bad sign and the credit man will 
write down your depreciable assets 
to his own idea of their worth, thus 
reducing your financial strength. 
Some printers take pride in heavy 
fixed asset valuation but credit men 
and bankers are more concerned 
with the debt-paying ability of the 
credit-seeker. A good current asset 
position is more to their liking than 
a good fixed asset position because 
the former indicates that the money 
is there to pay, the latter only that 
forced liquidation may bring a sat- 
isfactory cash settlement. 


BEAT CREDIT MAN TO IT 

Any good credit man will apply the 
foregoing yardsticks to gage your 
ability to meet post-war obligations 
and you should use the same meas- 
urements to see that your financial 
statement approximates these meas- 
urements so that your credit stand- 
ing is in the top brackets and you 
can go to town on post-war better- 
ment when the last gun is fired. 
Then too, you should use this knowl- 
edge to help appraise the financial 
condition of your own commercial 
customers and don’t forget to esti- 
mate the tax on income when cal- 
culating earning power. This tax is 
now so high that a substantial net 
profit may leave only comparatively 
little spendable profit to meet ob- 
ligations and this applies to your 
own business as well as to those who 
buy printing from you. 

Remember that unless the balance 
sheet items are conservatively listed, 
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you cannot analyze your financial 
standing intelligently. See that all 
intangible, deferred, accrued, doubt- 
ful, and worthless items, those out 
of proportion and those out of step 
with the times or omitted entirely, 
are duly taken into account. Penal- 
ties for infractions of war regula- 
tions are “invisible” hazards on a 
balance sheet and credit men are 
weighing them when checking your 
credit status. They want to know 





whether a businessman is complying 
with all war regulations or if there 
are any complaints pending against 
the management by any government 
agencies. If so, they will scale down 
the net worth to cover or write in 
a reserve when making the analysis. 

If you want your post-war pro- 
gram to go ahead without a hitch, 
crash the post-war period in top- 
flight financial condition with a good 
“crash” balance sheet. 
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“HAIRLINE 
REGISTER | 


Ona Kluge Automatic Job Press 


Hh Anone the many difficulties encountered in a job pressrcom is that 
| of running curled-up bond or wove envelopes on an automatic jobber. 
KI The following method has helped me greatly reduce that difficulty. 

i First, use high guides—no lower than 14-point mut quads—18-point 

| quads are better. Reenforce with another one below and gum paper 

Hi down to brace them against the momentum of the feeding arm (Kluge). | 
| Place these guides at the extremity of the envelope—not near the end, | 
HH but at the end—flush with the extreme edge. The reason for the high | 
guides is to give the envelope room to roll—to lie free on the platen. | 
| Another guide (high) should be placed in center to guarantee no buck- 


Hl Next, place side register guide down low at very bottom of the en- 
| velope (actually top of envelope) right near to left bottom guide. Be sure 
| to deliver envelope under the side register tongue. Then stretch a very 
| strong string across grippers up and away from envelope. (I use four 
| strands of white tie-up string and wind it spirally which makes it com- 
pact and strong.) Then bring up another four strands (spiralled) from 
i gripper bar across envelope near print form to flatten out the curl at | 
| moment of print. Pull your vertical strand mighty tight—it will really 

| flatten out the curl flatter than a sheet of paper. Only the vertical strand | 
| should touch the envelope. The horizontal strand should be high up and 


Use rubber suckers designed for feeding cardboard. (Don't try any: 
| thing else.) Shut off inner suckers but leave them on arm to better guide 
| your envelope down and under your fork which should have a high 
| curve on it and have a good contact on the envelope. Use only the outer | 
suckers which will be inside your bottom guides at point of register on i 
downward stroke of arm. Cut your air for an early release (about %4 | 
inch from guide line) at 1,800 to 2,000 an hour press speed. This pre- i 
vents bounce which is very important. Your low-down side guide guar- 
| antees side register which a high-up guide would not do. i 
Adjust magazine for low position of pile as it is important that sheets i 
be drawn up to suckers. Suckers should never depress the pile at each i 
stroke; stock should be sucked up each time. This saves trouble and H 
jammed up guides and forks. Guides at bottom should have right angled il 
metal tongues, not a straight slant from draw sheet at bottom of guide. | 

The tongue should project out right near top of your high guides to 

allow curled envelope to seat itself, not to be forced into narrow space. 

You can get hairline register for two or more colors and at good 

speed. I did it for years on an old type Kluge. It works better on the new 

| type, but on new type Kluge the web, of course, has to be clear of in- 
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Simplification of Processing Helps 


Color Photography 


Perfection of films that can be developed 


by the photographer himself will speed up 


and popularize use of color photographs as photomechanical copy for process printing @ by qd: S. Merttle 


raphy, brief attention should 

be given to copies or originals 
for color reproduction. In addition 
to the paintings, sketches, and other 
artwork, we have in late years seen 
purely photographic originals in the 
form of colorprints and Kodachrome 
transparencies, as well as special 
drawings prepared with pigments 
chosen for property to absorb and 
reflect ultraviolet and infrared rays. 


Bis CONSIDERING color photog- 


LARGE VOLUME OF COLORPRINTS 

In the category of colorprints can 
be included those made by the car- 
bro, imbibition, and washoff relief 
processes. This has developed into 
quite a considerable business—one 
concern (Triak) in 1940 claimed to 
have regularly produced some 3,000 
colorprints a week, the work being 
done by the imbibition process. 

Space limitations do not permit 
a detailed description of the various 
methods of colorprint-making. Of 
all these, the washoff relief process 
has gained considerable recent pop- 
ularity, especially the process of the 
Kodak concern and the Orthotone 
process of the Curtis Laboratories. 
These methods are said to enable 
any photographer capable of mak- 
ing a good bromid enlargement to 
make an equally good colorprint. 


WE SHOULD STUDY COLOR COPY 

We should bear in mind that while 
the average letterpress printer: is not 
greatly interested in the technique 
of making colorprints, he is becom- 
ing increasingly attentive to the fact 
that such prints are widely used as 
photomechanical copy and will give 
good results. It might be admitted, 
however, that the rendition of color 
occasionally leaves something to be 
desired, and that trouble sometimes 
is experienced with register, espe- 
cially when enlarged reproductions 
are made from the prints. 

The cited difficulties may be due 
to “bleeding” of the dyes used for 
making the prints, and to a lack of 
complete register between the com- 


ponent images. Although the prints 

may appear to be in perfect register, 

sometimes slight discrepancies exist 

between the three-color images mak- 

ing the color prints. These discrep- 

ancies or errors may. be recorded 

in the separation negatives, and are 

occasionally brought into even more 

disagreeable prominence in the final 

halftone reproduction. 
Improvement can log- 

ically be expected both in 

color rendition and in the 

register of colorprints. 

Dye chemists are con- 

stantly at work to aid the 

photographer, not only to 

obtain higher and more 

uniform sensitivity of his © 

plates and films but also 

in the production of col- 

ors for a more accurate 

reproduction of delicate 

hues and tints. 


WORK IS JUST BEGUN 

All things considered ». 
and in spite of the colos- 
sal amount of research 
that has already been 
performed, even enthusi- 
astic color workers will 
admit that we have only 
scratched the surface of 
future possibility. 

It would require an individual who 
combined the courage of a Tarawa 
Marine and the vision of a Biblical 
prophet to predict just what science 
will eventually offer to photography 
in the way of easy and faithful color 
reproduction. 


KODACHROME HAS ADVANTAGES 

Another popular color original is 
the Kodachrome transparency. Al- 
though it does not entirely elimi- 
nate the possibility of faulty color 
rendition, it does more or less pre- 
vent the register errors, primarily 
because of the nature of the Koda- 
chrome image itself. 

Briefly explained, this consists of 
three images, or layers, coated on a 
film support, and to which the effect 


of color is imparted by dyes or sub- 
stances formed in the films or lay- 
ers during development of the ex- 
posed image. The-work of processing 
or developing the film is at present 
performed by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, but advances made in an- 


One-shot color camera, which by means of an arrangement of 
reflecting mirrors and orange, green, and violet filters pro- 
duces simultaneously the yellow, red, and blue negatives nec- 
essary in process printing. This is the American-made Devin 
model, and is reproduced here by courtesy of Manz Corpo- 
ration, Chicago color printer. Chief use is in action photography 


other film of a similar type (Ansco) 
indicate that after the war, pho- 
tographers will develop their own 
color film exposures and thus fur- 
ther expedite the use of these color 
transparencies as photomechanical 
originals. 


TWO KODACHROME METHODS 
Kodachrome images can be used 
as direct copy, or colorprints can be 
made from the transparencies, for 
which latter purpose the Kotava- 
chrome process was introduced in 
1941 by Eastman. This method was 
capable of producing colorprints up 
to 30 by 40 inches, depending on the 
size of the original Kodachrome. 
As with Kodachrome films, Kota- 
vachrome prints require processing 
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by Kodak technicians, but this situ- 
ation may also be changed after the 
war. If color transparencies in film 
form can be developed by the pho- 
tographer, then there is little reason 
why he cannot develop colorprints 
from them, either in the form of 
Kotavachrome images or as prints 
made on material similar to the new 





for the amateur photographers, but 
there is no reason why Kodacolor 
prints cannot be employed for color 
reproduction. 

In fact, one is struck with the 
thought that both Kotavachromeand 
Kodacolor (or the other colorprints) 
could be put to good use in layout 
work, especially where layouts and 





These are wedge spectrograms which show sensitivity of the various types of film to colors of the 
spectrum—a, ordinary film; b, orthochromatic; c, panchromatic; d, infrared. Eastman Kodak Photo 


Ansco Color Print Paper, the use of 
which was so beautifully illustrated 
in the March issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

There is yet another Eastman con- 
tribution to the large field of color 
photography—that is Kodacolor, or 
colorprints on paper, these produced 
from roll film negatives such as are 
used in our hand cameras. Basically 
considered, the Kodacolor prints are 
an adaptation of the Kotavachrome 
principle. They are intended mainly 
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finished artwork must be submitted 
to offices in different parts of the 
country for inspection and study 
before platemaking and printing is 
proceeded with. This is in line with 
a proposal made by Roy Pepperburg, 
who suggested photography of orig- 
inal layouts on 35-mm Kodachrome 
film, these small transparencies to 
be enlarged to actual layout size in 
the different offices. 

It would seem that Kotavachrome 
or Kodacolor prints, reduced to a 


certain scale, could be pasted into 
silverprints of layouts and the com- 
bination sent to the agencies and 
offices. This would render enlarging 
apparatus unnecessary and would 
permit notation and corrections on 
the layout copy, to say nothing of 
gaining an idea of final color effects. 


USE OF FLUORESCENCE 

A word might be said on the spe- 
cial copy employed with the Kodak 
Fluorescence Color Process, which 
was introduced in 1941 and is based 
on the photography of drawings or 
paintings prepared with the special 
fluorescing pigments. Considerable 
attention already has been given to 
this new process by Kodak research- 
ers, who have developed not only 
pigments and studied the properties 
of ultraviolet light thereon to de- 
termine the reproducibility of the 
drawings, but have also designed 
the simple equipment necessary for 
efficiently lighting drawings during 
the procedure of making separation 
negatives. 

There is no doubt that much could 
be done to aid color reproduction 
by the artist’s intelligent choice of 
pigments, the choice motivated not 
only by the actual visual effect to be 
gained in the work, but by the re- 
sult achieved when reproduced. 


STUDY USE OF COLOR CORRECTION 

It should be recognized that paint- 
ings will not always reproduce as 
they appear to the eye—not infre- 
quently the final result is due solely 
to the conscientious effort of the 
engraver and pressman, and artists 
might well hearken to the occasional 
advice from these artisans so that 
color reproduction can be effected 
at lower cost by the proper choice 
of pigments and techniques that are 
adapted to much easier and more 
accurate portrayal by the camera 
and the printing press. 

Color reproduction requires color 
sensitive plates and films, the prin- 
ciple of which was discovered in 
1873 by Hermann W. Vogel. Previous 
to this time, photographic plates 
were mainly sensitive to blue, violet, 
and ultraviolet, but Vogel showed 
that by subjecting the silver salt 
contained in the photographic sur- 
face to the action of certain dyes or 
coloring matter, the surface could 
be rendered sensitive to other colors 
of the spectrum. 

This led to orthochromatic (yel- 
low and green sensitive) materials, 
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followed by the panchromatic plates 
and films, which, as the term im- 
plies, are sensitive to all the visible 
colors. Immense strides have been 
madeincolorsensitization, this prog- 
ress being not only toward a higher 
degree of sensitivity to visible rays, 
but also to invisible radiations, typi- 
fied by infrared. 


and thus greatly aiding our military 
forces. The press or newspaper pho- 
tographer has benefited in that he 
could take snapshots during black- 
outs and where light was at a mini- 
mum, this work being performed 
with infrared flash bulbs. Although 
such bulbs emit little visible light, 
they are capable of recording fully 


are very useful for line reproduction 
(such as colored maps) and in cases 
where visible colors must be reduced 
in favor of black or dark blue. 

If the present rate of progress in 
color sensitizing can be maintained, 
we may eventually have plates and 
films capable of being used without 
filters to give proper color rendition. 


Photograph made on infrared film, shot from a great height, showing infinite detail without interference from fog and mist. Photo by Eastman Kodak 


The progress along these lines 
closely pertains to our previous re- 
marks on the choice of pigments: 
if reproducibility of design is kept 
always in mind by the artist, then 
the highly sensitive plates and films 
now available to the color operator 
will effect greater accuracy and re- 
duce costs in color rendition. 

One may wonder what use there 
is in sensitizing a plate or film for 
infrared or invisible heat rays. Such 
material has proved of inestimable 
utility for aerial work, permitting 
photography through fog and mist 


exposed images on specially sensi- 
tized infrared plates and films. Tru- 
ly, Daguerre and other photographic 
pioneers would view with amaze- 
ment the exposure of a photograph 
in what, to them, would be equiva- 
lent to total darkness! 

In color reproduction, the infrared 
plates are useful for the “black” 
plate in four-color process, this by 
reason that the strength of visible 
colors (yellow, green, red, light blue) 
is reduced to meet with the “key” 
effect usually required in the black 
printing plate. Infrared plates also 


This would aid in many ways, not 
the least of which might be a sub- 
stantial reduction in the re-etching 
or correction which is now the bug- 
bear of color platemaking. 

Even if filters still were required, 
the high sensitivity could be coupled 
with new color filters now being in- 
troduced, particularly the polarizing 
correction filters of Edwin H. Land. 
Who can deny that by using those 
filters capable of being adjusted to 
the individual copy a new technique 
in color photography might not re- 
sult? If this be possible, could not 
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even more accurate color rendition 


and the corresponding wider use of 


color illustrations. 


PROCESS BASICALLY UNCHANGED 

While we may be accused of peer- 
ing too far into the future, we might 
well remember that the principle of 
color reproduction has not mate- 
rially changed since its inception, 
nor is it likely that it will change, 
so far as the printed illustration is 
concerned. Barring some unforeseen 
or miraculous invention wherewith 
the pressman will achieve a full- 
color result in a single impression, 
our course would seem to be plotted 
toward perfection of existing tech- 
niques and full utility offered in the 
way of possible new materials. 

The platemakers have tried to im- 
prove matters by recourse to correc- 
tion of separation negatives through 
masking, and some very creditable 
results have been achieved by them. 
However, color correction by masks, 
by photoelectric control, and other 
procedures is not quite the panacea 
that it has been pictured by some 
enthusiasts. When viewed in its pro- 
per sphere, color correction can be 
deemed a crutch—something to help 
us over the difficulties met with in 
color rendition with the materials 
available at present. 


MAY BE MOST ECONOMICAL 

While it is true that appreciable 
improvement frequently is intro- 
duced into separation negatives, it 
is also true that the time required 
for masking and other corrective 
measures sometimes is on a par with 
that expended for re-etching. If this 
be the case, we haven’t saved much 
if we merely transfer working time 
from the etching room to the gal- 
lery with an exception only in the 
case of duplicate plates or where a 
copy must be reproduced in several 
different sizes. 

There is also the possibility that 
unless color correction by masks or 
other media is performed in a care- 
ful manner and on a scientific basis, 
more harm than good actually may 
be done in that over-correction may 
take place—a situation in which the 
color etcher, proofer, and pressman 
are confronted with the very difficult 
assignment of restoring detail as 
well as tonal and color strength. 

(Continued next month) 
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one also expect a reduction in the 
time necessary for production as a 
logical consequence, together with 
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This infrared flash photograph was taken in total darkness. Typifying the peculiar ability of infra- 
red to penetrate beyond the range of human vision, the nurse's light blue eyes register dark and 
her red lips almost white. Photograph by courtesy of Wabash Photolamp Corporation, Brooklyn. 
Photograph was made by William A. May of Muskegon (Michigan) Chronicle, using Speed Graphic 
camera and one Blackout Superflash bulb. Exposure 1/10th d, lens opening f/5.6 at seven feet. 














































































Polaroid glass, from which a new type of correction filter for color photography was developed 
by the Polaroid Corporation. Discs create and control mathematically exact complementary colors 
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Linotype Company Announces the Results of Survey 
Conducted in Graphic Arts Field -iowinsororivinsexecuiveshy ie 


statistical division of Dun and Bradstreet thoroughly covered opinions on current conditions and future prospects 


NE of the most thorough 
surveys ever published con- 
cerning the major branches 


of the printing industry has been 
produced by Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company under the title “Studies of 
Graphic Arts Industries.” Actually, 
the published survey consists of five 
separate parts, and any one of them 
may be had for the asking by inter- 
ested firms making application. 
Joseph T. Mackey, president of the 
company, stated in a letter repro- 
duced at the beginning of each vol- 
ume that the company had made 
arrangements with the research and 
statistical division of Dun and Brad- 
street to make “an impartial and 
nation-wide survey of current con- 
ditions and future prospects in the 
newspaper publishing and the other 
graphic arts fields—a matter of vital 
interest to you as well as to the 
Linotype Company.” Copies of the 
letter were used by the interviewers 
representing Dun and Bradstreet. 


GET OBJECTIVE VIEW 

The thoroughness of the survey 
may be judged from the statement 
of the company that executives of 
1,470 daily newspapers, 806 weekly 
newspapers, 937 commercial print- 
ers, and 140 trade composition plants 
and advertising typographers were 
interviewed. Then for extra measure, 
323 bankers were interviewed con- 
cerning the graphic arts in theirrep- 
resentative cities as they viewed the 
businesses objectively. 

The combined Mergenthaler sur- 
veys total seventy-six printed pages, 
and all matter is copyrighted so 
that the company can exercise con- 
trol over reproduction of its data. 


TOPICS THAT WERE COVERED 

In addition to an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the daily newspapers, the 
topics covered by the interviewers 
in the section on weekly newspapers 
appear under eight heads: general 
present business conditions; general 
post-war outlook; the outlook for in- 
dividual newspapers in both present 
and the future tenses; commercial 
printing, since 90 per cent of the 


publishers interviewed operate com- 
mercial printing departments; the 
equipment and processes, which in- 
dicates that 57 per cent plan to re- 
place certain types of equipment 
after the war, while 17 per cent plan 
to add equipment involving proc- 
esses new to their plants; industrial 
organizations and trade education. 
Following the presentation of each 
topic’s summary, comments based 
upon the interviews are printed. 

In the general summary of replies 
of commercial printers, 87 per cent 





Through the progressive thinking of 
Joseph T. Mackey, president, and the 
other executives of Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, the printing industry 
has been given helpful figures in the 
survey announced on this page. This 
survey should result in influencing the 
printers to make post-war plans now 











of the printers interviewed found 
general business conditions favor- 
able because of war production work 
being done in their respective local- 
ities. Twelve per cent characterize 
present general business conditions 
as fair in their cities, while one per 
cent termed conditions poor. All the 
percentages are based upon the num- 
ber of printers interviewed, which 
the record stated as being 937. 
Reporting on conditions in the in- 
dividual printing plants, sales vol- 
ume was reported higher for 1943 by 


64 per cent of those printers inter- 
viewed; only 28 per cent of them re- 
ported lower volume, and 8 per cent 
reported sales as the same. Figures 
to indicate sales were furnished by 
63 per cent of the printers; 5 per 
cent furnished partial figures; while 
32 per cent did not furnish sales fig- 
ures. The failure on the part of 51 
per cent of the printers interviewed 
to furnish any percentages showing 
breakdowns of their operating costs 
probably reflects the inadequacy of 
cost accounting systems. However, 
no editorial comments are made on 
this point in the survey. Partial per- 
centage breakdowns were furnished 
by 36 per cent of those interviewed, 
while 13 per cent supplied the per- 
centages requested, which covered 
breakdowns of operating costs for 
1940, 1941, 1942. 


INTERVIEW ALL BRANCHES 

In plant operation, 96 per cent of 
all those interviewed reported that 
they conduct composing rooms; 93 
per cent operate job pressrooms; 82 
per cent run cylinder pressrooms; 
74 per cent operate binderies; 21 
per cent are the operators of retail 
stationery departments; 18 per cent 
operate offset departments; 15 per 
cent have art departments; 14 per 
cent operate litho pressrooms; 11 
per cent, rotary pressrooms; 8 per 
cent, typewriting for reproduction; 
7 per cent, commercial photography 
departments; 4 per cent, electrotyp- 
ing departments; 4 per cent, photo- 
engraving departments; 3 per cent 
run stereotyping departments; 1 per 
cent, rotogravure departments; and 
1 per cent of them have sheet-fed 
gravure departments. 


VIEWS ON TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
Concerning the trade associations 
to which the 937 commercial print- 
ing establishments belong, the sur- 
vey gives the following summary: 
35 per cent of the whole number be- 
long to a national association and 
36 per cent report membership in a 
local employer’s organization. 
Items Number 5 and 6 deal with 
opinions given on trade education 
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and the factors that affect adver- 
tising. Eighty-four per cent of the 
printers favor a more vigorous pro- 
gram of trade training; 35 per cent 
expect a shortage of skilled printing 
employes after the war. The employ- 
ment of disabled soldiers and sailors 
who are graduates of rehabilitation 
courses in the graphic arts,—if such 
courses are established in the indus- 
try—was commented upon. Of those 
who were interviewed, 70 per cent 
Stated that they believed that they 
would be able to employ graduates 
of such courses. 


REPORT ON ADVERTISING 

Only 2 per cent of the printers re- 
ported any noticeable effect of the 
organized movements critical of ad- 
vertising; 1 per cent reported that 
courses antagonistic to advertising 
are offered in their cities; 50 per 
cent reported that advertising clubs 
function in their cities, and 35 per 
cent of these state their companies 
are members of such clubs; 86 per 
cent of all those who were inter- 
viewed favor a program of general 
education of the public on the sig- 
nificance of printing. 

Item number 7, dealing with sales 
promotion, indicates that 66 per 
cent of the printers favor coépera- 
tive promotion campaigns after the 
war, and a majority of these men 
believe such campaigns should be 
conducted through the trade associ- 
ations. Printers using various forms 
of advertising in their own busi- 
nesses represent 59 per cent of the 
whole number interviewed. Of these, 
72 per cent use blotters; 47 per cent, 
folders or broadsides; 34 per cent, 
cards; 21 per cent, house organs; 13 
per cent, calendars; 11 per cent use 
books; 8 per cent, memo and scratch 
pads; and 6 per cent, newspaper and 
magazine advertising. 


MAJORITY SEE INCREASED SALES 
Post-war business outlooks were 
considered both from the viewpoint 
of general conditions and from the 
viewpoint held by the individual 
company. In answer to the question 
concerning a marked slackening of 
local business activity, 31 per cent of 
the printers interviewed expressed 
opinions that there would be such 
slackening of effort. Others would 
not give their opinions. Concerning 
their own individual businesses, 23 
per cent of the whole number inter- 
viewed expressed belief that their 
sales volume would remain at 1943 
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levels; 61 per cent believed sales vol- 
ume would be increased; and 16 per 
cent, now doing war printing, were 
sure that volume would be lower. 

Numerous comments appear un- 
der this heading concerning possible 
conditions in specialized branches 
of the commercial printing indus- 
try. In general these had to do with 
the resumption of normal activities 
after the war. The return of lawyers 
from active service to their profes- 
sions, aiding legal printing; ability 
to obtain adequate supplies; an in- 
creased demand for consumer goods 
after the war resulting in more ad- 
vertising; all items not printed now, 
such as catalogs, to be printed after 
the war; resumption of circular ad- 
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) Current News and 
The Bible 
By Deacon Clearsight 


oy O. Roserts, of the Kansas 
City Star, retiring president 
of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, at the recent 
convention of that body in Wash- 
ington, D.C., gave three admoni- 
tions to Admiral Ernest King and 
General George C. Marshall, top 
war leaders. The third admonition 
was: “If you need any help, de- 
pend upon God in His infinite 
wisdom, and not upon the radio 
commentators and the newspaper 
columnists.” 


prorte who ignore the Living 
God and fail to seek His guid- 
ance are described in Scripture, 
thus: 

“He (God) frustrateth the devices 
of the crafty, so that their hands 
cannot perform their enterprise... 
They meet with darkness in the day- 
time, and grope at noonday as in 
the night.” (Jos 5: 12,14.) 

“He taketh away understanding 
from the chiefs of the people of the 
earth, and causeth them to wander 
in the wilderness where there is no 
way. They grope in the dark without 
light; and he maketh them to stagger 
like a drunken man.” (Jos 12: 
24,25.) 

“They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drunken man, and are at their 
wits’ end. Then they cry unto 
Fehovah in their trouble, and he 
bringeth them out of their distresses. 
(PsALM 107: 27,28.) 

(Each of the above quotations 
is from the Revised Version. Com- 
pare Jewish and Catholic Versions.) 

“Tf any of you want wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men abundantly, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him.” 
(James 1:5. Catholic Version.) 


(This item, syndicated by the Inland 
Printer, may be freely reprinted by 
other pubications, giving due credit.) 














vertising; starting of new publica- 
tions; an increase of label work—all 
these were enumerated as factors 
affecting future volume favorably. 

In answer to the question: “Do 
you plan on replacing any of your 
present equipment after the war?” 
69 per cent of those printers inter- 
viewed said: “Yes.” Many of these 
indicated that they planned to add 
the equipment for processes new to 
their plants. 


OBSOLESCENCE A FUTURE FACTOR 

A wide variety of opinions were 
expressed in answer to the question: 
“Do you have any additional com- 
ments to make about the outlook 
for the commercial printing business 
generally in the next decade?” One 
opinion expressed was that “obso- 
lescence will play a most important 
part. Plants will have to be com- 
pletely re-equipped within a ten- 
year period due to improvements in 
machinery.” Another opinion was: 
“The printing industry will continue 
to do very well provided advantage 
is taken of modern machinery and 
streamlined production to offset in- 
creased operating costs.” 

Concerning the volume of business 
after the war one printer stated: 
“The commercial printing business 
should be excellent. Numerous new 
products will be put on the market 
and will be advertised extensively. 
Industries now engaged in war work 
will require new forms, price lists, 
catalogs, and many other sales helps, 
as soon as they return to their 
peacetime work.” 

Numerous printers expressed the 
views that the labor factor is un- 
known. Some said that much would 
depend upon adequate training of 
apprentices and advocated more 
thorough training courses. 


BANKERS ARE .OPTIMISTIC 

Among the comments of bankers 
are the following: 

“Local newspapers and printers 
are not making much above ex- 
penses now due to high wages and 
cost of materials, but they have a 
chance at good post-war profits.” 

“Job printers here have opportu- 
nity to grow if they go out after 
business. A good many large jobs 
now go to printers outside the city.” 

“This city is well supplied with 
progressive printing firms, and it is 
over-saturated with small and out- 
of-date printers lacking in vision 
and business education.” 
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THE PRESSROOM 


DOPING INKS 

We note that many inkmakers adver- 
tise various dopes for inks. Why then is 
the use of these dopes laughed at and 
frowned on? 

The last half of your premise is 
not strictly true; it is the incorrect 
use of these dopes that is belittled. 
The best corrective is another ink of 
same color but pressroom conditions 
vary from plant to plant and because 
some plants do not stock the inks 
with different bodies that constitute 
the best conditioners, the inkmaker 
supplies dopes for use in such press- 
rooms with directions for use. This 
is really an emergency makeshift. 


DRYING PROBLEM 

I am sending a copy of a halftone job 
I ran on a 12 by 18 press. The trouble 
I had with the job is that it will not 
dry, even though it was printed eight 
days ago. I got halftone ink on special 
order and ran straight from the can, 
then found it would not dry under heat 
nor without heat so I added cobalt drier 
—about eight ounces to the pound—still 
it would not dry. Then I added about 
eight ounces of paste drier and it started 
to dry in about four hours. 

We wrote the inkmaker who replied 
that there was too much moisture in the 
stock. This stock had been cut three 
weeks before going to the press. Our 
temperature is always about 74 to 76 
degrees and the humidity is from 50 to 
55. I think the room temperature was 
correct and in my opinion the trouble 
lies in the ink. 

The leading question in such an 
inquiry would be this: what was the 
temperature and relative humidity 
of the room where the cut stock was 
stored for three weeks before going 
to press, and if press you describe 
as a 12 by 18 is a platen machine, 
did your order call for platen press 
halftone ink and submit a sample 
of stock and a proof of the form? 

Ordinarily platen press halftone 
inks will give no trouble on platen 
presses, being made specially for this 
type of press, one that requires an 
ink of different body than those for 
cylinder presses. Fifty per cent drier 





is worse than useless, 16 per cent 
being ample. Heat under the heated 
sheets in the pile as they are being 
printed in addition to the down- 
ward radiated heat from the sheet 
heater helps in drying. Also ascend- 
ing heat after the sheets have been 
removed from the delivery is help- 
ful, and may be obtained by placing 
the wet sheets on a radiator. 








SCRAP 


IN THE HEADLINES 


@ It took nine stories in a recent 
issue of one of the metal industry’s 
trade journals to tell the story of the 
present scrap picture, but the results 
were worth it. 

The common denominator of each 
story—the motivating force that made 
the subjects click with the scrap angle 
—was steel and the ever-increasing 
need for steel in the offense phase of 
the war upon which the Allies have 
entered. 

A shortage of coal cars shut down 
seventeen West Virginia coal mines, 
the nation’s coal mines sustaining a 
net production loss of 25,000 tons. 
Besides the implication of the fuel 
shortage which may force steel mills 
to rely on even greater proportionate 
amounts of scrap in the making of 
finished steel, the story bears a sec- 
ondary scrap slant in that if more 
steel—half of which is scrap—can be 
made available, the production of a 
larger number of freight cars might be 
undertaken. 

It all adds up to the need for 
scrap, and more of it—from every 
nook and cranny of the printing in- 
dustry. Dig it out and get it in! 














ROLLER STREAKS AGAIN 


We are enclosing two sample sheets 
printed on a 17 by 22 offset press. We 
are having a great deal of trouble with 
dampener streaks and have indicated 
these streaks on the two sample sheets 
that we have enclosed. These dampener 
streaks seem to be always in the same 
position on the plate. 

Even though this is a 17 by 22 press, 
is it not advisable to keep your work 
well enough inside the limit of 17 by 22 
inches so that the ends of the dampener 
rollers are not used? It is my contention 
that the dampening at the end of the 
roller is not as good as it should be in 
the center and where a job is run to the 
extreme limits of the press, there is a 
possibility of not getting enough water 
at the end of the roller and as a result 
getting a lot of catch-up. 

The above paragraph is a little extra 
thought on my part, but our main trou- 
ble is in these dampener streaks that 
appear on practically every job we run 
and appear in the same spot every time. 


Your extra thought is commend- 
able inasmuch as printing of these 
capacity forms on some small offset 
presses will require the most careful 
attention to every detail. Our first 
suggestion would be to find by elimi- 
nation if one or more of the inkers 
or dampeners is faulty. The rolling 
is dual on an offset press and some- 
thing wrong in an inker will make 
trouble for the dampeners and vice 
versa. It may be a bent core, dirt, a 
flat streak, a poorly sewed damp- 
ener, a worn socket, and so on. 

This suggestion is based on your 
statement that the streaks are al- 
ways in the same position on the 
plate relative to both the grippers 
and the same end of the plate. 

But if instead you mean that the 
streaks are always on the end of the 
form requiring the more ink, which 
is true of the two samples submitted, 
then the trouble may be due partly 
to incorrect set of both dampeners 
and inkers in relation to vibrator 
and plate, to incorrect fountain ad- 
justment and more basically to the 
attempt to print as deep a black on 
this press from albumin plates as is 
customary in letterpress. 
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The rollers all should be set just 
as lightly as possible to permit them 
to function and with same contact 
with plate and vibrator and the sup- 
ply of ink towards ends of fountain 
gradually cut down toward the ends 
since the sidewise travel of vibrator 
carries ink towards the ends, the 
same applying to the water system. 
Such a setting, of course, is more 
difficult when the heaviest inking is 
at one end and the attempt is made 
to print a black like that commonly 
found on letterpress, something that 
is not possible on this small press 
from albumin plates. 


TINCTORIAL STRENGTH OF INKS 

Since it is a known fact that any ad- 
dition of foreign matter to an ink will 
weaken its color and a fact just as well 
known that compounds must under cer- 
tain conditions be added, why cannot 
the color strength of an ink be calcu- 
lated by the manufacturer to allow for 
such additions? 

The average ink is made for aver- 
age conditions. In the case of a very 
strong color such as cyan blue, it is 
necessary, in order to bring out its 
beauty of hue, to add white extend- 
ers to keep this strong color from 
printing almost blue black. In high 
grade inks extenders are not used 
as loaders but as ink improvements. 
The easiest way to change the body 
and other qualities of an ink is to 
add another ink of the same color 
from another of the ink divisions, 
as for example to reduce a bond ink 
with job or halftone ink or to stiffen 
a halftone ink with job or bond ink. 

Or, not quite so convenient, you 
can carry toner colors in the ink 
cabinet and add the concentrated 
color of the toner to the ink when 
reducing or otherwise adding for- 
eign matter to the original ink. 

Still another method isto buy inks 
of concentrated color strength that 
will stand the addition of a slight 
quantity of foreign matter. 


TYPE STAMPING ON CHARTWORK 

I am interested in obtaining informa- 
tion about type stamping as applied to 
chartwork—trade names and such—on 
equipment which can be used equally 
well by press or hand. I shall appreci- 
ate any source of information you may 
have to offer on the subject. 


Presuming that rubber stamping 
will not answer your requirements, 
you might consider the pallet press 
of the bookbinder but for complete 
satisfaction no method can compete 
with the printing press. Consult your 
local suppliers of equipment. : 
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SUPERPOSING TEXT ON PICTURE 


We frequently have the problem of 
superposing type on illustrations where 
the illustration ranges from a solid or 
very dark screen to a light area. We 
have been able to do this by the use of 
several extra negatives but it seems to 
involve so much time that we wanted 
to make sure that there was no simpler 
method. Could you outline to us the 
simplest method of handling this type 
of work in the offset process? We use 
albumin plates. 

After the top film has been washed 


off of a sheet of the moisture-proof 


Australian Printer oom | 
Many Stereos on Same Block 
in Perfect Register 


| 

| Oo 

| © “.. - I am also forwarding a few | 

casio of our work. The four- 

f} ~=coilor labels have all been done from a 
stereos—a process which we have been 
trying to pioneer here for some time, 
but being so far away from the hub of 
big things, it has been rather difficult to o 

jo get good and accurate stereos made. 

“It may interest you to know our 
method of registering them. I don’t know 
whether any one else uses it or not but 

fj ___ it is one which we had to think out for o] 
ourselves and one which we have found 
very satisfactory for our purpose over a 
number of years, saving us many hours 
of valuable time. o 

Oo “*You will notice that the stereos are a 
mixture of line and screen and so far we 
have been able to find enough space in 
the open parts of the plate to bore three 

o holes, of 14-inch diameter, one at each o} 
end and one in the center, in each stereo. 

“‘We then rout round the edge of each 
hole sufficiently low to enable us to 
fasten the stereos to the wood mount by 

E] inserting a thin flat washer three-eighths 8 
inch in diameter over each hole and 
putting a 14-inch screw through the 

\%inch hole in center of washer and 

o screwing it down, thus clamping the @ 
stereo to the mount, but permitting us 
to loosen it by a turn of the screwdriver, 
tapping the plate into register and then 
screwing down again. We take another o 

oO proof and if not quite in register, repeat 
the procedure as often as necessary. 

“‘We are thus able to mount a number 
of stereos in register on one large block 

ra] instead of individual mounts and hav- o 
ing to register by moving the spacing 
material in the form. When register is 
completed we of course screw the plates 
down permanently in the usual way and aI 

9] then take out the registering screws and 
washers. 

“‘When the key form has been posi- 
tioned, we get a good setoff on the back 

o of a sheet of paper and this is stuck on [J 
to the mount for succeeding colors by 
tipping the corners with paste. By rul- 
ing register lines across the design we 
are able to place the stereo fairly accu- 

| rately in register at the first screwing & 
down. The varnished labels have been 
done with overprint varnish but the 
mixed results obtained are due to not 

B being able on account of the war to gj 


obtain suitable papers. | 
eens 














kodapak and the sheet has been al- 
lowed to dry it is ready to receive a 
print from the type, hand-lettered 
script, or other matter to be super- 
posed on the base illustration. 

When the decoration of the sheet 
of kodapak is complete it is laid face 
up on the copy of the base illustra- 
tion, after which the camera in a 
single shot may record a negative 
of the two illustrations. This method 
is less costly, quicker, and just as 
satisfactory as stripping in and art- 
work and just one more illustration 
of how the camera and accessories 
have contributed to the versatility 
of the offset process. 


WHY NOT SELL INK BY BULK? 

Since the printer measures his ink by 
coverage or volume, why could the ink- 
maker not sell ink by bulk instead of 
by weight, which means nothing to the 
printer? 

Since no bulk measurements are 
available that are sufficiently accu- 
rate, ink formulas are calculated on 
the basis of weight. As costs and all 
production of the inkmaker are fig- 
ured by weight, it is most logical and 
fairest to the customer to sell ink by 
weight. 


LETTERPRESS PRINTING ON GLASS 

How are forms printed on glass plates 
on a platen press? 

A rubber form is used. It and the 
plate of glass on the platen are both 
underlaid with sponge rubber. The 
glass plate first is cleaned with acid. 
The impression is brought up grad- 
ually until correct, making sure the 
glass plate is parallel to the form. 


PRINTING OF DIALS 


In your December issue I notice you 
have an inquiry about the printing of 
metal dials. I have been doing this line 
of printing for one of the leading manu- 
facturers of gages for many years. I 
notice this article asks for information 
about short runs on this kind of print- 
ing. We have had very good results 
from letterpress printing on short runs. 

At one time we did a lot of name-on- 
dial imprinting on twenty-five or less. 
This was done with regular foundry 
type, something printers hereabout said 
could not be done. We have run over 
5,000 impressions in this manner. I am 
sending samples of some of our work. 
Two of these were printed on a transfer 
press. The other two dials were printed 
letterpress. I would be glad to give you 
more information or will pass the in- 
formation on if you wish. 

Your samples are excellent. In- 
quirers so far have shown interest 
in offset-printed dials. For the bene- 
fit of all those concerned’ it should 
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be stated that these dials may be 
printed letterpress from either rub- 
ber or metal forms, as well as by off- 
set. The same applies to printing on 
plastics as well as metal plate. The 
finest results are obtained by use 
of transfers from intaglio (copper 
plate) engravings. It will be a pleas- 
ure to pass on the information so 
nobly offered. 


LUBRICATION OF REGISTER RACK 

The minimum lubrication to avoid 
undue wear is the rule for the reg- 
ister rack so it should get only a thin 
film of oil lest an excess work on to 
the bearers which should carry no 
oil or other matter. 

Grease does not work at all well 
on the rack because the teeth work 
the grease off the teeth down to the 
bottom and it does not lubricate the 
sides of the teeth. There is danger 
of the grease working off onto the 
bearers. 

Oil should be applied in a thin 
film to the rack and the surplus 
wiped off. 


WARY PRESSMAN TAKES PRECAUTIONS TO AVOID SLURS 


@ ONE OF THE trials of the press- 
man’s equanimity is the slur for 
which the cause is not apparent. 
The wary pressman makes sure at 
the start that the form is not sprung 
but is firmly seated on the bed. A 
spring may be caused by a faulty 
lockup, in turn caused by bind in 
lockup material, a warped chase or 
one wrong side up, or faulty quoins 
locked too tight. One or more units 
of the form will arc so that there is 
a spring at impression which spells 
slur on cylinder and platen presses. 
The next condition to avoid slurs 
is to make sure that the cylinder 
and bed are traveling in unison as 
Slur is common if the bearers are 
not in contact so that the pitch line 
of the gears is maintained. The bed 
bearers are the real base of contact 
set and on most presses are from 
.916 inch to .918 inch high, the press 
being engineered from this base, the 
height of type. Slur may arise if the 
cylinder is held off of the bearers 
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by a high form, by excess packing 
needed to print a low form, or any 
condition that keeps the bearers out 
of firm rolling contact, including oil 
or other matter on the bearers. 

The feeding adjustments must be 
correct or slurs may arise from the 
sheet not firmly contacting and leav- 
ing the form. The sheet should be 
kept close to the cylinder with feed- 
board and tongues not too high and 
bands and brush functioning, not 
forgetting to clean the brush when 
necessary. 

The careful pressman will always 
dress the cylinder with meticulous 
care and apply all makeready with 
an extreme nicety, because a loose, 
baggy, or lumpy packing causes slur. 

Presswork largely depends on an 
unfailing capacity for taking pains 
since the pressman must not only 
be on guard against a letdown in 
alertness in his own branch of the 
trade but must also watch for let- 
downs on the part of other workers 
in other branches of the trade which 
had the form or units of it before he 
received it for the press. 

If plates are not securely mounted 
but are loose, the cylinder will rock 
them at impression and a slur shows 
on the gripper edge of the plates. 
Or if plates are high in the center 
from faulty interlaying or other such 
causes, a slur will show correspond- 
ingly. The value of height gages, the 
modern kind, is apparent. 

After all reasonable precautions 
have been taken and the slur still 
occurs, a magnifier of linen tester 
strength is useful to scan the print. 
Tails on dots of halftones and type 
from the direction they point indi- 
cate whether the packing or the 
form is high and whether the cyl- 
inder or bed is traveling faster. Ex- 
cessive spread on the dots also indi- 
cates whether the ink is not short 
enough and whether the impression 
is too strong or too weak. Under the 
glass, faults in the ink and the pa- 
per which are not apparent to the 
naked eye may be noted. 

Slurs are also caused by faulty 
contact between the rollers and the 
form and under the glass this shows 
as a wipe rather than slur or blur. 

Too much ink alone can cause a 
slur or make its occurrence easier 
and a change to a stiffer ink, with 
diminished feed and more impres- 
sion, often is a quick relief. 
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On platen presses slur is usually 
caused by a springy form and when 
placing the chase in the press the 
clamp should be pushed down on 
top of the chase to make it hug the 
bed. If it does not, there is an arc 
in the form which promises slur. 
Too much ink leads to a slur on 
platens and much trouble with slur, 
difficult stripping, and such things 
are avoided by platen press inks. 


* * 
EXTRA WATER FOR DAMPER ENDS 

When running full size sheets on 
an offset press, it is often difficult 
to keep the ends of dampers wet. 

The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, division of General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation, suggests the 
use of regular oil drip cups in sup- 
plying extra water for the ends of 
these dampening rollers. 

By clamping the cup to the foun- 
tain brackets and adding a small 
piece of tubing to the bottom of the 
cup, the water may be directed to 
the desired spot and adjusted to drip 
as fast as required. 


* * 
SETTING ROLLERS 

Frequently we hear that good roll- 
ers are half the battle of good press- 
work. This is not an overstatement. 
Given an ideal form, the best paper 
for the form, ink admirably suited 
to the form, press, and paper, and 
the best modern press and an expe- 
rienced pressman who makes the 
most of the final touches of intelli- 
gent makeready, the natural conclu- 
sion would be that a high grade job 
should result. 

But without good rollers correctly 
set good work cannot be done and 
the truth is driven home that rollers 
are more than half the battle of 
presswork. Going a little further, 
even with all the favorable condi- 
tions listed above, including rollers 
round, resilient, and with sufficient 
tack, the form cannot be well printed 
unless the rollers are correctly set. 

Too many pressmen set their roll- 
ers carelessly, as though they were 
wringers instead of the precision 
instruments they are. 

The roller is designed so that its 
perimeter may travel in a circle and 
in light, uniform contact with form 
and vibrator. Set too low, the excess 
pressure throws the roller out of 
round, one of the three basic condi- 
tions of good rolling (inking), the 
other two being resiliency and tack. 
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The lower the roller is set below 
standard, the more it pushes ink off 
the image of the form into the sur- 
rounding blanks such as the depths 
of halftones and the bowls of letters 
so that even perfectly good plates 
are suspected of being shallow. 

The surface of the roller is in- 
jured by the excessive pressure and 
is ofttimes overheated and cracked. 

Modern presses are provided with 
nice roller adjustments and there is 
no excuse for careless setting. 

Innumerable cases of supposedly 
faulty paper, ink, and plates, when 
broken down have proved to be oc- 
casioned by incorrect roller setting. , 





And once set and then forgotten is 
just as stupid as incorrect setting 
because atmospheric changes are 
faithfully recorded in changed di- 
ameter of the roller. 

A simple, favorite test for setting 
is to wash off the inked plate and 
with ink on the rollers adjust them 
to show a streak throughout their 
length across the plate, of uniform 
width and the streak not wider than 
¥, inch, with a slight variation for 
rollers of different resiliency. 

Any pressman who will faithfully 
adhere to testing the set of the roll- 
ers for each job will find that rollers 
correctly set are half the battle. 


SYSTEM FOR ACCURATE LOCKUP OF SEVERAL PAGES 
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This is the way a 32-page form will look with threads (heavy lines) tied to electrotype brads (crosses) 


To speed up and make more ac- 

curate the lockup of cylinder press 
forms made up of several pages, we 
use the following system. Let us take 
as an example a 32-page form. 

The first step in this system is to 
line up a blank sheet of paper exactly 
as you want it to be positioned on the 
press sheet. This sheet should show 
all head lineup lines and all gutter 
lineup lines. (See heavy lines in the 
illustration above.) 

If you are working with type pages 
or wood-mounted electrotypes, you 
should have a panel block with a hole 
in it same size as the inside dimen- 
sions of your chase. If you are work- 
ing with patent base, make up the 
base and secure strips of 6-pica wood 
furniture all around it. 

Lay the lined-up sheet on the base 
or the panel block, drive electrotype 


brads halfway into the block at the 
points indicated by Xs in the illustra- 
tion. Remove the lined-up sheet and 
stretch white thread from nail to nail 
and tie at both ends. This should 
leave the thread about 114 picas above 
the panel block or the base. This 
done, you are ready for the final step. 

Lay plates or type pages down on 
the stone or base, and slide them into 
their proper positions, lining up heads 
and gutter margins by means of the 
thread. No measuring should be nec- 
essary at this point. 

This system should speed up con- 
siderably the lockup on forms re- 
quiring two hours or more of lockup 
time. The idea can be applied to re- 
locks, label forms, register color work, 
ruled strike-ins, and other forms by 
using a press sheet from the previous 
run in place of the lined-up sheet. 
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THE PROOFROOM 





WHICH “PART OF SPEECH"? 

Is “than” a conjunction, as I was al- 
ways taught, or a preposition, as they 
now seem to be teaching?—California. 

Good old Cal!—it seems that she 
is bound to keep ahead of Oregon, 
which of late has sounded several 
challenges in a claim to West Coast 
dominance. Purely objective obser- 
vation leads to the conclusion that 
—right or wrong—use of “than” as 
a preposition is steadily gaining 
ground. “Nobody wants it more than 
I (do)” is grammatically correct, but 
“Nobody wants it more than me” is 
pretty good Yankee idiom. The real 
distinction seems to be between a 
nicety of distinction and a comfort- 
able looseness of expression. The 
American recoils from anything re- 
sembling or even suggesting affecta- 
tion. Professor Perrin says: “Than 
is often a preposition.” Please note 
that he does not say “is often used 
as a preposition.” When it is used as 
one, it IS one—for the nonce, at 
least. It appears that no matter how 
we feel personally we cannot hold 
back our changing language. 


MISSIONARY POETRY 


One of the foremost poetesses of 
America featured a Christmas poem in 
which she used the expression, “a tract- 
less desert waste.” It should have been 
“trackless.”—Arkansas. 

Looking at this situation semanti- 
cally, I can only say perhaps the 
lady poet is a missionary, and that a 
tractless land is to her the worst of 
wastelands. 


NOBODY KNOWS IT ALL! 

With all your knowledge, you will 
probably think this a foolish question— 
but I would like to know how to divide 
forsythia. We had a shop-versus-proof- 
room argument about it, and agreed to 
abide by your judgment. Okay by you? 
—Missouri. 

Okay by me! This is a good query. 
I used to say and in writing divide 
forsy'thia, because I thought the 
shrub was named for a person whose 
name was Forsythe. Now I know the 





name is Forsyth—so I divide it this 
way: forsyth’ia. In each form the y 
is a vowel and is equivalent to i. In 
the first form it equals long 7; in the 
second, short i. This is decisive: the 
stressed long vowel can take the 
division, but the short i must be 
hooked up with the following conso- 
nants. Sowe have -si’thi-a but -sith’- 
i-a. Does this clear away the diffi- 
culty? Remember, the flower name 
originates in the name Forsyth, in 
which the y is equivalent to a short 
i. And a beautiful, bold spring blos- 
som it is! Let’s all be sentimental 
enough—and be sensible enough—to 
follow its example of harmony with 
environment. 
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What a Reader Likes 
in The Inland Printer 


SUBSCRIBER sent in his 
A renewal of a year’s sub- 

scription accompanying it 
with a letter in which the follow- 
ing two paragraphs appeared: 

“I have gone through them 
{copies of The Inland Printer} 
From cover to cover. I have been 
particularly impressed with the 
little panel contributed by ‘‘Dea- 
con Clearsight” and in these days 
when newspapers and our most 
widely read magazines have all 
opened their columns to profanity 
and risque anecdotes, it is en- 
couraging to find the leading 
printer’s journal doing something 
to offset this downward trend in 
our reading matter. 

“Mr. Teall’s department is 
also especially interesting to me. 
I am amused at the replies he 
gives, and think he must have 
more of a streak of humor than 
his late father whose comments I 
read carefully for so many years. 
However, I like both styles.” 
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Albert E. Robinson, of Elon College in North 
Carolina, tells why he keeps up his subscription 





CLOSE-QUOTES AND POINTS 

Please let us know the proper position 
of punctuation marks after quotations. 
For example: “Son, I gave you a dollar, 
didn’t I?” “He looked up and said 
‘Yep’”. The soothing melodies of “An- 
gel’s Serenade”, “Bartlett’s Dream”, and 
the like. 

Should the punctuation always be in- 
side the quotation, or as in the case of 
“Angel’s Serenade”, where the comma 
is not part of the name of the melody, 
is it correct to place the comma outside 
the quotation mark?—Washington. 

In the first two examples, without 
context, it is impossible to be sure 
of a good ruling, because I do not 
know just how the quoted matter 
fits in; but I may say that the sec- 
ond line, as presented, should end 
with ‘Yep.’ ” Here is the rule, and it 
is a simple one: Place period and 
comma always inside, and the larger 
marks, query and screamer, colon 
and semi, inside or outside, accord- 
ing to whether they belong with the 
sentence as a whole or to the quoted 
part. This is a printer’s rule, placing 
symmetry and good looks ahead of 
fancy sentence logic. It’s a good rule. 


HAPHAZZARD SNIPINGS 

I am sending you, just for fun, proof 
of a little composition of mine in which 
are as many proofreader’s booby traps 
as I could get into the space. 

Perhaps you and your Proofroomers 
can have some fun and sharpen your 
wits with this little piece of writing in 
your spare time—New York. 

Space for the reproduction of this 
delectable item in full is, unfortu- 
nately, not available, but here are 
some chewable bits: 

Mrs. Ruth Elton, widow of the late 
John Rufus Elton, left her home last 
Saturday morning at 8 a.m.... The sea 
was irridescent. Surely, she thought, the 
millenium had come. In her ecstacy she 
forgot the hazzards of sea travel... . 
Presently she found herself ebbarassed 
by an inebreated imposter who insisted 
on singing “Brittania rules the wave.” 

And so it goes, this delightful tour 
de force by Eugene F. Robert of the 
New York Times proofroom. See how 
many errors you can find in these 
few lines of proofroom fun. 
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WHO'S THAT KNOCKIN’ AT MY DOOR? 

Why does there have to be so much 
nonsense in the proofrooms? I work 
humbly and modestly, yet with striving 
for good work, on a very successful and 
well known weekly paper. We can’t con- 
tend against the New York or Chicago 
dailies of course; but we have pride in 
the quality of our production. Well: a 
reporter wrote “ever so often,” when the 
meaning was clearly “every so often.” I 
changed it, marking in the “y.” And— 
got a “call,” which I did not like. What’s 
to do about such things?—Minnesota. 

Grin and take it—and watch for 
your chance to “tell ’em.” That’s all 
I can see or say. There is a vast dif- 
ference between “ever so often” and 
“every so often.” The first means 
“very often”; the second, “now and 
then,” “at intervals.” This question 
has knocked at Proofroom’s door 
more than once. The confusion is a 
product of sheer ignorance. The 
querist was right; his foreman was 
flatly w-r-o-n-g. 


PRONUNCIATION AND POETRY 

An old English writer rhymes “wind” 
with “joined.” Can you explain to me 
how such a rhyming can be defended? 
—New Jersey. 

Yes, quite easily. Poetic pronun- 
ciation of wind used to show the 
long sound of i, as in bind. And 
joined was, long ago, pronounced as 
if spelled jined. So in Pope’s poems 
you find tea rhymed with away— 
because in Pope’s time tea was ac- 
tually called tay. In American po- 
etry, I think, you will probably find 
the most of such rhyming in John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 


A PROOFROOM QUIZ 

I gave this intelligence test to the per- 
sonnel in our printshop. No one made a 
perfect score. The questions: 1. What is 
the real difference between already and 
all ready? Altogether and all together? 
Tocsin and toxin? 2. Define effect and 
affect. 3. Define sight, site, cite. 4. Spell 
the feminine of tragedian. 5. What part 
of speech is iron? 6. What is the plural 
of vertebra?—Midwest. 

Anyone who cannot answer these 
questions quickly is not fit to be 
hired as a proofreader. (No apolo- 
gies for abruptness.) 


LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG! 


The dog has the advantage over us 
humans in that he can think what he 
likes, regardless of whether there are 
words for it or not.—New Jersey. 


I wonder what the psychologists 
think about thinking. Do we or do 
we not think in words? I’m not sure 
but that some of us are almost as 
smart as our dogs. 
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POINTS WITH BRACKETS 

They say, no punctuation after brack- 
ets. Why?—Florida. 

A sharp left jab. The bracket is 
supposed to be a complete interrup- 
tion. It is as though it were not; 
punctuation with it is so much extra 
baggage. 
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Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 73 of this issue? 


— 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


1. Are gas-fired metal pots in 
danger of cracking if heated too 
fast? Why? 

2. Besides slip-sheeting, what 
two devices are now used to pre- 
vent offset? 

3. What harmful ingredients 
are contained in the matches, 
Cellophane, or cigarette pack- 
ages thrown into metal pots? 

4. One can determine letter- 
press work under magnification 
because: 

a. Dot is solid black. 

b. Dot has light center and 

squeezed outline. 

c. Square shaped dots. 

d. No screen. 

5. Underground-patriot news- 
papers have been successfully 
stamped out in German-occu- 
pied countries. True or False? 

6. Is it true that the first ma- 
chine to set type was patented 
in the United States? 

4. Is printing important in the 
battle areas at the outset, or 
does it follow in occupation of 
seized territory? 

8. The drop in newsprint con- 
sumption from 1941 to 1943 was 
about: 

a. 10 per cent c. 20 per cent 

b. 15 per cent d. 25 per cent 

9. Plastic plates may be cor- 
rected similarly to corrections 
on electrotypes. True or False? 
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"BAD" WORDS 
Is “bitch” a bad word?—Minnesota. 
What is a “bad” word? Words are 

not good or bad in themselves. They 

are good or bad only as we use them 
well or with evil intent. Assuming 
that the question is presented with 
sincere interest in the matter of 
diction, and not in the spirit of mis- 
chief—it really is a good question 
and deserves a serious and sincere 
answer—let me say: The word de- 
notes a female dog; it is as “good” 

a word as are “cow,” “mare,” “hen,” 

“doe,” “vixen,” or “woman.” To a 

dog man it is an essential word. It 

has, however, fallen into vulgar mis- 
use. It is a word to be careful with; 

a. word that should not be tossed 

about recklessly. There are people 

who think “damn” is a “bad” word, 
though it means simply “condemn.” 

No one likes to surrender to a 

senseless conventionality. On the 
other hand, why give offense unnec- 
essarily? A proofreader would be 
quite justified, I think, in changing 
the word (in ordinary matter) to 
“female dog.” I am all out of step 
with those modern writers who 
think they are being strong, realis- 
tic, or something, when they sprin- 
kle their pages (even in dialogue) 
with bar-room words. 


YEARNING SOULS 

Speaking of dogs, as a while ago you 
were, I'll say: You are not a true Editor 
unless or until you recognize the appall- 
ing insufficiency of mere words and the 
need to employ every available device 
and stratagem to transmit thought and 
feeling from the sender to the receiver. 
If your publication is human it must 
have more than a tongue, it must have 
a soul yearning for expression.—Kansas. 

This is too deep for the editor of 
Proofroom. I'll refer it to my brainy 
little old long-legged field cocker, 
Betsy. If all proofreaders were as 
keen-witted as she is—well, there 
would not be so many errors slip- 
ping past us. 


HUH! AND A COUPLE O' HUH'S 

John Jones died without leaving a 
will. Samuel Smith was appointed by 
the probate court as administrator of 
the estate. The latter published, accord- 
ing to law, the following: “John Jones 
having died inestate, I have been ap- 
pointed,” et cetera. Huh! So what do 
you say now?—Kansas. 

Alack and alas—these things will 
slip by the writer, editor, compositor, 
and proofreader and go undetected 
until a hawk-eyed sideliner spots 
’em and reports to Proofroom. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Yenacio Soto, of Hermosillo, Mexico.— 
Congratulationson your ArizonaHighways, 
“Salute to Mexico” issue. Replete with 
halftone illustrations of points of interest 
effectively arranged, with many bleeding 
off, interest is high. Descriptive accom- 
panying text is neatly set and presswork 
is very good, in short the brochure is of 
high grade in all respects. Of particular 
interest is 4-page folder printed by offset 
and stitched into center of the brochure. 
The center spread of this insert features 
a large map of Mexico, showing not only 
important cities of the nation, but moun- 
tain ranges, et cetera. 

MAURICE E. STRANGE, Russellville, Ken- 
tucky.—While the layout of letterhead for 
the Sweet Shoppe has character—it is 
rather unusual, in fact—the types are not 
harmonious, the sturdy monotone square- 
serifed type face clashing with the delicate 
cursive of the name. A second fault is 
that the name line, which should be the 
larger, is not. Yes, it is the larger in point 
size, but is smaller optically. 
The use of the parallel rules 
beneath the line seems an 
acknowledgment of its weak- 
ness, but the effect of under- 
scoring in display is cheapen- 
ing. The better way to give 
strength to the line would be 
to make it larger, or reduce 
size of second line, which is 
inadvisable, considering ad- 
vertising angle. 

ARCHIE J. LITTLE, of Seattle, 
Washington, sends a small, 
neat, standing calendar for 
the desk. Months are printed 
on cards which are boxed 
like a “perpetual” calendar 
in a 5%- by 4-inch frame of 
heavy brown mottled paper. 
There are six cards with a 
month on each side. Printed 
orange and black, they have 
the days and the numerals ar- 
ranged to be read vertically 
rather than horizontally. The 
numerals that belong to pre- 
vieus or forthcoming months 
are printed light rather than 
bold face, as are the other 
numbers. Upper inch of the 
cards is printed with the firm 
name, the address, and phone 
number. When first received, 
the calendar cards are topped 
by an extra card which bears 
the American flag in color, 
with the donor’s name below. 

NEELY PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Chicago.—You did a swell 





job on the menu and program booklet 
for the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. The 
typography of the eight pages inside 
the extension cover is neat, readable, 
and attractive. The outstahding feature 
is the cover. It is of heavy pyroxylin 
coated “gold” stock with die-cut panel 
slightly above center, which is bordered 
with rules of varying weight to simulate 
effect of picture frame. Centered in this, 
the emblem of the association appears 
heavily embossed on first inside page. 
Design is shaped like the state. Name 
appears blind embossed in white (stock) 
band extending diagonally (from the left 
upward) across the “state.” Above, ear 
of corn appears white against red; be- 
low, gear wheel denoting manufactur- 
ing shows in white against blue. Effect 
of inside pages is heightened by heavy 
antique stock deckled along the edges 
(right) . Needless to mention, the press- 
work is excellent. 


ra Attention O wecutives: The York Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
take pleasure in announcing a unique educational program which is of vital interest to 
all men in the graphic arts industry. This is your invitation to be present and to bring 
every one of your key men with you. The meeting will be interesting to all employees 
and especially your pressmen. This is one Craftsmen Club meeting you can’t afford to miss. 





This program will endeavor to present the hidden fundamental facts and authentic technical data which will form 
the basis for your Refereace File . . . No one individual can master today’s specialized printing knowledge but your 
reference file should coatain up-to-date reliable information. Attend this meeting and you will receive s printed 
copy outlining fundamental facts coacerning halftone printing. It will be yours to keep for future information. 


SPONSORED BY THE YORK CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


Pe Monday : Mare, 13¢l,, 1944 


WEST YORK INN 1330 WEST MARKET STREET 


MAKE RESERVATIONS BY CALLING SPINKS SPANGLER 33354 « PLEASE POST ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


Meeting notice designed by Howard N. King for the York, Pennsylvania, Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, printed in blue-gray and black, is in line with 
the trend to paper-saving design now being followed by printing organizations 


BRUNNER PRINTING COMPANY, of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.—The letterhead of Arch- 
bishop Stritch Assembly is attractive in 
general, thanks mainly to the official em- 
blem in color. Old English type used for 
the two main lines combines well with 
block types only when the latter are very, 
very small, when the difference in shape 
and design is not evident, the Old English 
being usually somewhat condensed. In 
short, the block (sans serif) type used for 
the third and fourth lines of the main 
group is too large. You will'note that the 
shape and design contrast with two main 
lines is quite definite and pronounced, 
whereas comparison with the groups in 
smaller block type doesn’t leave a similar 
impression. Letterspacing the third and 
fourth lines accentuates the difference. 
The contour is important in display. The 
main group would be more pleasing if 
the second and fourth lines were shorter 
so a line marking the limits of the three 
long lines would be a straight one. 
ARNOLD-BARR PRINTING CoO. 
of Marion, Indiana.—While 
we ‘do not like the Lincoln 
portrait (a crayon drawing, 
by the way) on the cover, the 
house magazine The Spirit of 
Hosdreg is particularly fine. 
The makeup is clean-cut and 
the presswork on both half- 
tones and type is excellent. 
In view of size of body type 
being larger than is usual—a 
highly commendable feature 
for which the older employes 
will rise to call you blessed— 
the one-column heads do not 
stand out as well as we feel 
they should. Similarly com- 
mendable in their way are 
the two company newspapers, 
Peerless and The Strut, even 
though the halftones seem to 
have been favored in make- 
ready above body type which, 
through too little impression, 
is on the verge of being too 
weakly printed. We like all 
the work particularly because 
there is little suggestion of 
tightness and yet there is no 
suggestion that white space 
has been too extravagantly 
employed. Of course, paper 
might be saved or more mat- 
ter printed by reducing white 
space here and there as, for 
example, between the columns 
and in mastheads, but ap- 
pearance would suffer some- 
what with appreciable gain. 
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Something quite different in covers was presented in this bulletin 
of the Ottawa Club of Printing House Craftsmen, printed red and 
black on gray cover stock. Designed by Craftsman Bert Walker 
































Appropriateness to the subject is a ‘"must'' for booklets published 


by Good News Publishing Company, Chicago. Printed in red and 
duotone brown, this was cover for booklet of Christmas carols 











JOHN Perry, Chicago, Illinois — 
The bookmark, “Mary Perry, Her 
Book,” is excellent. First of all, 
the head illustration you made up 
with type ornaments is one of the 
smoothest of such pictures we 
have scen, the fact that, as you 
state, it represents a striking re- 
semblance to your wife makes it 
truly remarkable. To work out a 
picture of a woman’s head from 
such material is an accomplish- 
ment of itself; to make. it look 
like the individual desired is an 
achievement. Clever bending of 
rules and selection of other pieces 
forming lines of profile does the 
trick. We regret the rule border 
at the bottom of right side was 
broken for the two lines of type. 





green plastic comb, with cover of 
coated board. Promoting the eight 
“solid south” states, the institu- 
tional copy and illustrations are 
printed in black and green, with 
the exception of the 4-color cover 
and a reduction of it tipped on 
the first page. The striking cover 
depicts a bird’s-eye view (if the 
bird has a post-war eye) of the 
top of Rich’s building, customers 
hovering overhead in helicopters 
The booklet contains twelve full 
size pages and twenty-two page; 
that are 8% inches in length. The 
part-pages are so designed as to 
be harmonious with the artwork 
on a 4-inch border which tops 
the full pages, a paper-saving de- 
vice that contributes to the over- 
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DREW UNIVERSITY, MADISON, N. J. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
7 On On > on OO i Ws oe BD) 





Printed by C. P. Schmidt & Sons, Newark, New Jersey, black and red, with its char- 
coal sketch, this blotter was designed to give the atmosphere of the college campus 


Of course moving the lines to left 
to permit of complete border and 
margin between it and type would 
break up pleasing distribution of 
white space around the head, but 
that would be lesser of two evils. 
As a matter of fact, the heading 
could be higher in panel so type 
lines would not unduly crowd the 
bottom of picture. As a general 
principle of display, not too im- 
portant here, “Her Book” is rather 
more prominent in relation to 
“Mary Perry” than it should be. 
A name is always important. 
THE DARBY PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, has turned out 
an ambitious booklet aimed at the 
“trade frontiers of the future” for 
Rich’s, a local department store. 
It is 13 by 13% inches, bound with 










all attractiveness. The part-pages 
were inserted in three different 
sections, the first page of each of 
the sections being die-cut around 
the illustration. They feature the 
capitol buildings of the southern 
states, Rich’s store, and a south- 
ern mansion. The text, in Stymie 
Extra Bold Condensed, is beauti- 
fully spaced and boxed. All in all, 
the booklet achieves its purpose 
of “selling” an industrial South. 

EpwWIN H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—_We welcome the 
opportunity for the first time in 
years to pay tribute to you and 
to your craftsmen. The specimens 
you send are, as ever in the past, 
top-notch grade. It would not be 
understandable to us if they were 
otherwise. Sweetest of the lot is 








W. C. REDDICK, owner, Frye Printing Company 








The clean, readable style of a Ben Wiley design is '‘as plain as the nose on your 
face’ in this blotter advertising the well-known Springfield, Illinois, printer, Frye 
Printing Company. In red and black on white. Copy has usual common sense Frye slant 
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the letterhead of Sunset Custom 
Tailors. It is simplicity itself, yet 
thoroughly modern. Good, mod- 
ern work was never either bla- 
tant or complex, but work with 
those qualities was regarded as 
modern. Most interesting to this 
reviewer, however, is the fine blot- 
ter, “You Can Say That Again— 
‘Stuart Makes Type Talk’,” an- 
nouncing installation of Century 
Schoolbook, one of the most legi- 
ble of type faces. It is the best 
reminder of that gentleman who 
first made the importance of type 
and typography felt by adver- 
tisers and, especially, advertising 
agencies. With a type in use so 
closely approximating the Cen- 
tury Expanded, favored and most 
used by Sherbow, and arrange- 
ment very much as he would have 
handled it, one is reminded of 
what Sherbow stood for first and 
foremost—readability. While type 
styles have undergone some great 
changes, layout even greater—in 
some respects (the dramatic, for 
example) for the better—it is well 
for us to be reminded now and 
again that type must be made 
easy to read. If it isn’t, expendi- 
tures in time, effort, and money 
on other features important in 
their way will go for naught. You 
have not only kept in step with 
the times in developments but 
you have never forgotten or over- 
looked the most important angle 
of all. It is that “type was made 
to be read.” 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
of New York City, observed eighty 
years of successful business at 
the newsstands with a book giving 
the history of the vast organiza- 
tion, as well as listing and pictur- 
ing its present personnel and its 
Offices. The 68-page 81%2- by 11- 
inch case-bound book is “Serving 
the Reading Public,” with the title 
in a 3-inch color band bleeding off 
ton of cover. A black and white 
drawing of some of the reading 
public covers the lower part of the 
book. Back cover features a sketch 
of the first train butcher, in black 
and white against a background 
of numerals—year by year—from 
1864 to 1944. Printed by the Select 
Printing Company, of New York 


will speak on the renaissance of printing e 
in Mexico at the opening of his exhibition 
MODERN MEXICAN PRINTING 
at the Newberry Library 


J Dr. Edward Larocque Tinker 1, 
a 


December 20, 1943 


City, the cover and the end papers 
were done by offset, the body of 
the book letterpress. The center- 
spread is a map which has the 
headline, “Covering a Continent,” 
showing the offices and distribu- 
tion points of the American News 
Company spread across the United 
States. Most pages are printed 
in two colors, the second color 
being a terra cotta. From Rocke- 
feller Center skating rink to the 
magazine stand in a small rail- 
road station, all interests of the 
company are pictured. The book 
is a fine souvenir of being “80 years 
old—still looking ahead.” 


DIAMANT TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, 
of New York City.—It is a double 
pleasure to receive a copy of “On 
the Typographic Beam.” We are 
pleased to have as a permanent 
record the address so entitled 
which George F. Trenholm, typo- 
graphic counsellor to the Inter- 
type Corporation, delivered last 
year at the I.T.C.A. convention. 
The pleasure is increased by the 
novel way you present it in the 
smallest case-bound book we’ve 
received in months, maybe years. 
Cover extending slightly over the 
inside pages measures 3 by 4% 
inches, the backs of board being 
covered with bright orange paper 
printed the same fore and aft. 
The three-line title itself appears 
in shallow double-rule panel near 
top of page in 8-point Caslon Old 
Style caps, with an all-over back- 
ground made of Caslonesque bor- 
der units printed in black. The 
small book is highly characterful, 
prominent away above its dimen- 
sions. Text is in very small type 
in 8-pica measure with progres- 
sive page margins of 3, 4, 5, and 
7 picas, which, while more than 
ample practically, even estheti- 
cally, contribute materially to the 
styling. The reason for this is 
disclosed in the colophon which 
reads “It is the first of the ‘Dia- 
mant Classics’ (with apologies to 
William Pickering and the Chis- 
wick Press).” We will not go on 
record as saying so, but believe 
margins in this miniature book 
are proportionately greater than 
in the work of Pickering. Correct 
or incorrect in that respect, we 


ny other, a true- 
ales ote bantam ae 


For Easter Time we recommend a portrait that keeps 
alive sentiment and memories for all the days to come. 


We have a growing reputation for our work with children 
. . especially tiny newcomers. Another specialty of ours 
is portraits of Service Men, and their sweethearts too. 


Phone 3-8852 for an appointment today. Ten day service 
on prints of your choice. All of our work is guaranteed 


Bettye s Studio 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 23 NORTHWEST SIXTH STREET EVANSVILLE - 8 - INDIANA 


Inviting spring colors of purple and green are employed by Her- 
bert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana, to add to the eye-catching 
value of 634- by 4-inch post card for an Evansville photographer 








LADIES! ... 


we invite you... 





Pink was the appropriate color chosen by the Winnipeg Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen for the folder invitation for their an- 
nual Ladies’ Night reception and dinner. Designed by Vic Nuyten 


Hilo de Francia 
agradecer las atenci 

que le han sido dispensadas durante a 
el aii que termina, se complace en expresar 


al 





Diciembee de 1943 


...ya ca le major” 


A South American maker of greeting cards, Hilo de Francia, of 
Buenos Aires, sent this New Year's greeting card to business as- 
sociates. On cream card, decorative effect and years are black 





YOU CAN SAY THAT AGAIN... 


“Stuart Makes Type Talk” 


OUR LATEST TYPE INSTALLATION 
8 POINT CENTURY SCHOOLBOOK 


round and ultra-readable roman letter is 
national advertisers ‘ona te is creeping 


Shucks—we’ve been saying it for 20 years; 
and what’s more we've been doing it! When 
you want your copy dressed to fit the mean- 
oR, ing of your words and the personality of 
your service or product, phone COurt 3897. 


° 
cd) 


clients react favorably to 
1 Poi) 


keen students of typographic pro 


2 Point Leaded 
This very round and ultra-readable roman letter is 
gaining favor with national advertisers and is creeping 
peer the “quality group” of national magazines. Being 
students of typographic progress, we noted this 


EDWIN H. STUART, Inc., Typographic Service 
422 First Avenue - COurt 3897 - Pittsburgh, Penna. 


GTUART MAKRO TYPE TALE + STUART LEADS In TYPE STYLES 


hoa 


The exhibition will remain open until January 29, 1944 

















Simple blotter is used by Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, typogrepher, with 
the Stuart motto: "Stuart Makes Type Talk" and sample of his latest type installation 
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Deep yellow and green were used on this post card from the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, ing Mexi printing exhibit 
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Front cover at left, and back cover of booklet produced by the printing classes at Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago, under supervision of William Henderson, to advertise courses offered by the school 







TRADE MARK VICTORIA WORKS e MANGgB TER, ENGLAND 


thon his more baroque contemporaries in Vienna, he has developed 
@ sharp and witty idiom that explains in part the directness and 
humanness of his posters, as against the more realistic and senti- 
mental attitudes of some of the other Austrion poster men. After 
all, the difference between a classical approach and an academic 
approach is only a matter of temperament. Simple isn't it? 
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Miss Anne Simon, William Metzig has found ample elbow room 
for his imagination without making the corpses of Bickham, Caslon 
et al. roll over in their graves, as the exhibits herewith eloquently 
| 






testify. Naturally inclined to a more classical viewpoint in Munich 







Samples of the calligraphy and poster art of William Metzig from Issue Number 15 of Design and 
Paper, published by Marquardt and Company, New York City. The colors were red, buff, and black 











‘ve got to grow... 


you've got to GROW! 


* * * So we've moved ‘ourth and Detroit where we've been 
tor 8G, vears, doing fine printing AQ oF Tulsa business 
and industry. Now that we've outgrown our old 
plant at Fourth and Detroit, we've taken larger quarters at 
GEE 116 5. Boulder. whore we will be even better equipped 


to produce quality printed pieces w for you for many@Y\zlvears 
to come. We invite a visit us whenever you ay 0 


MANEHE-HAUSHER Printing Company 
116 S. Boulder ° Telephone 41178 








The first of a series of three blotters sent out by Maneke-Hausher Printing Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, to tell its customers about the new address of this rapidly growing firm. Three blotters were 
printed brown and green, perforated, sent out in one envelope. Calendar for month encourages saving 
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regard “On the Typographic Beam” a 
keepsake collectors of typographic items 
will unanimously acclaim, enjoy, and 
retain. 

Louis Traunec, chief of the Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Company, of San 
Francisco, has been honored by his as- 
sociates in a way to gladden the heart 
of one far more lacking in sentiment 
than he. At Christmas time he was pre- 
sented with a beautiful testimonial pro- 
duced, we’d assume, without his know- 
ing it, right in the plant he heads. It 
is a large folder, front leaf with 2-inch 
deckled overfold to hold the piece closed. 
Under the head “The Builder” on the 
second page the achievements of Mr. 
Traung in the field of offset are noted 
in well-chosen sentences. Some good in- 
formation is embodied in one sentence 
reading: “Under his direction, and ac- 
cording to his plans, the four-color press 
and its fully automatic and streamlined 
feeder and quick-drying colors, also the 
precision plates made on the Traung 
Precision Hydraulic Press, were per- 
fected.” Facing this, on page 3, there is 
a remarkable illustration in four-color 
process. It’s a large bust portrait of Mr. 
Traung with a four-color press as back- 
ground, the stacks of rollers with yellow, 
blue, red, and black inks in plain evi- 
dence. We have regretted exceedingly 
the over-full schedule at the Traung 
plant which caused Mr. Traung to de- 
cline with regret to supply THE INLAND 
PRINTER with inserts with the remark- 
able picture as the subject. Our readers 
would both enjoy and profit from seeing 
the illustration. 

BIsMARCK TRIBUNE Company, of Bis- 
marck, North Dakota.—Your three let- 
terhead designs provide a most inter- 
esting comparison. As they stand, we 
like best the one where name in three 
lines overprints a blue circle which is 
pointed around circumference. The lay- 
out is effective, but the point responsi- 
ble for preference is that no major error 
is evident as is true of other two. Possi- 
bly the type overprinting blue band be- 
low the name doesn’t show up clearly 
enough suggesting a somewhat weaker 
blue. Also, space between “The” and 
“Bismarck” of first line is too great in 
relation to space between lines. These 
are minor faults compared with spacing 
of two small lines overprinting a blue 
panel at left of address. There is en- 
tirely and away too much space between 
words in any event; it is particularly 
bad with space between the lines and 
around the two (margin) so little as it 
is. A principle of spacing is that there 
should be less between words than be- 
tween lines; otherwise the relationship 
of words is sacrificed. The design idea is 
effective despite extremely simple lay- 
out. The heading with the illustration 
of your building is also striking in de- 
sign, though the two lines over blue 
panel is part of it and as objectionable 
as in the second design. The most pro- 
nounced fault is that color is too exten- 
sive, also the light blue is so weak de- 
tails of the building are not clear. If the 
illustration were in black and the spac- 
ing of the two lines printed over the 
blue panel was corrected it would be a 
very good letterhead design. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for May, 1944 












GRANING & CHARLES, Of Los Angeles, 
California.—In so far as the layout and 
typography are concerned your folder, 
“The true values of your business will 
eventually find their way into printing,” 
is decidedly commendable. It is unfor- 
tunate the particular gray ink was used. 
It is, if anything, too strong for the solid 
band along left side of page 2. Type in 
red which overprints the band is not 
legible. The lighter gray ink used for 
similar panel on your business card is 
much better, as a comparison will dem- 
onstrate. To get back to the folder—the 
gray, too strong as it is for the band, is 
too weak for the type which is so little 
stronger than the gray paper it is trying 
io the eye despite relatively large size 
of Caslon type. It is a case where if the 
eray effect were desired, as seems evi- 
dent, two runs of gray should have been 
made. Now contemplate the effect of the 
large three-dimension initial. The red 
is much too strong, in fact, the decora- 
tive face of the letter scarcely shows, 
certainly isn’t clear, because the tone of 
the red (shading) is so much stronger 
than that of the gray. In color work the 
stronger elements should be put in the 
weaker colors. Here the red is stronger 
in tone than the gray is. Tone balance 
should be evident in the finished work. 
That is not true, as already suggested, 
of the two-color initial. The folder is at- 
tractive, aside from the faulty color. 

SHATTOCK & McKay Company, Chicago 
printer since 1894, has issued perhaps 
the most unique calendar of the year to 
celebrate its golden anniversary. Leaves 
are 12 by 3% inches, a leaf for each 
week, omitting Sundays. These on pale 
yellow stock have a reverse color inch- 
deep band in orange across top, in which 
“March 17, Our Fiftieth Anniversary” 
appears in a single line across top and 
the year “1894” appears below on the 
left side. Overprinting in brown, month’s 
name is in center laterally below the 
long top line and in line with “1944” on 
right side balancing reverse-color “1894.” 
Just below color band days are named 
in 10-point bold sans serif and dates of 
particular days of week, in brown also, 
are below that in 114-inch bold hand-let- 
tered figures. There were complications 
in a few instances. Monday of the first 
leaf for February is January 31. Of 
course the figures “31” for Monday pre- 
ceding the “1” under Tuesday should be 
plain enough anyone should think, but 
while it would detract from appearance 
of leaf, “January” in small type might 
have been printed just above “31.” The 
thick pad of leaves is stitched to heavy 
beveled binders’ board, the back covered 
with a pyroxylin coated “gold” paper 
which keys in well with stock used for 
calendar leaves. The only advertising 
appears on back of mount which has 
eyelets for the brown cord for hanging. 
In the center of the cord is a small tag 
attractively printed in brown and gold, 
name and word “printers” being brown 
with small eagle illustration above in 
gold. Incidentally, the tag is on part of 
loop of cord in front so must be torn off 
if it is not to show. Torn off, the item 
would not look like an advertisement at 
all, but what kind of a guy would take 
advantage of the donor of such a gift? 


Eleven years are not long in the life of 
many businesses but every organization 
that finally reaches “a ripe old age” has 
to pass the eleventh milestone sometime. 
This year marks our eleventh year in busi- 
ness in Tulsa, and it will remain an out- 
standing event in our memories because 
we will celeb our i y in our 
new location at 116 South Boulder. 


manene- HAUSHER Printing Company 


116 SOUTH BOULDER TELEPHONE 4-1178 





Bottom third of a three-in-one blotter, perforated so that each part, carrying a calendar for one month 
tegether with copy about the new location of this firm in Tulsa, Oklahoma, can be detached by print- 
ing buyers and saved for future use. Blotters were printed in brown and green on white coated stock 
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CHRISTMAS CARD 
FOR 1943 





CCEPT, good friend, my greetings 
On this wartime Christmastide, 

Best wishes for your happiness— 
May peace with you abide. 


And within such limitations 
As defined by OPA, 

May Plenty grace your festive board— 
Enhance your holiday. 


And but for the paper shortage, 
Believe me, my good friend, 

To you and yours this season 
A better card I'd send. 


But I could not make my greetings 
Nor my wishes more sincere, 

Than those for you this Christmas 
And throughout the coming year. 


WINNIPEG CLUB of PR HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


LADIES' NIGHT Sede ie deafeate 


MARLBOROUGH HOTEL FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1944 + % * 


dhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhe nnn eee 
Spe epee dete ede heehee 


* 
* 








* 





Printed by Saults & Pollard in deep maroon ink on Simple Christmas greeting sent out in 1943 by 
pink, this is the cover of a very neat program with Public Printer A. E. Giegengack—Government 
layout by Craftsman Vic Nuyten of Winnipeg club _ postal card was printed in green, red, and black 


MARCH 9 TO 23, 1944 


Paul Pinson designed mirth-provoking two-color mailing card to advertise the cartoon show, featuring 
the work of Chicago artists, which closed recently at Art Center, Chicago. Printed in orange and black 
on Government postcard stock, the card was folded once for mailing to advertising men and printers 
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Editorial Alertness In Proofreading 


Something more than mechanical perfection is required if proof- 


reader would fulfill ideai function of profession e Eduard N. A Teall 


@ IN READING a fine article in a New 
York newspaper one Sunday in Jan- 
uary, an article about life and ser- 
vice aboard a destroyer, I came upon 
a paragraph which should interest 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The young deck officers get lines in 
their faces and look old after an opera- 
tion, though with youthful exuberance 
they “come back,” and always they are 
under strain. Because of the danger of 
collision while convoying it is easy to 
avoid charted hazards in the water. But 
many of those with which these crews 
have to contend are uncharted. To avoid 
the hidden obstacles is a real test of 
seamanship. 


What I stuck on was that sentence 
in the middle of the paragraph, “Be- 
cause of the danger of collision while 
convoying it is easy to avoid charted 
hazards in the water.” This simply 
does not make good sense. “Was a 
line skipped? Were two lines trans- 
posed?” These are the questions I 
asked myself. A more alert reading 
quickly reveals the nature of the er- 
ror: the punctuation had gotten it- 
self derailed. Perhaps the copy was 
handwritten and not quite clearly 
marked for points and capitals. Or 
perhaps the machine operator had 
been working too fast. In any event, 
it had gone to the proofreader this 
way, and he had failed to detect the 
tangle and straighten it out. Possi- 
bly he, too, had been under time 
pressure. Or perhaps he had fallen 
into the rut into which a tired mind 
so easily drops, and had not been 
as alert as usual. 

Obviously, the paragraph was in- 
tended to read like this: 

The young deck officers get lines in 
their faces and look old after an opera- 
tion, though with youthful exuberance 
they “come back,” and always they are 
under strain because of the danger of 
collision while convoying. It is easy to 
avoid charted hazards in the water, but 
many of those with which these crews 
have to contend are uncharted. To avoid 


the hidden obstacles is a real test of 
seamanship. 


Here we have an almost startling 
revelation of the difficulties of proof- 
reading. The role of laudator tem- 
poris acti, praiser of the past, is not 
one I wish to assume; but it does 
seem that we have permitted our 
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concept of proofreading to drop toa 
lower level than that on which it 
used to rest. 

The first phase of proofroom ac- 
tivity is necessarily mechanical, the 
checking of type against copy. The 
proofreader is required to catch all 
the errors made by the compositor: 
the wrong fonts, transpositions, outs 
and doublets, bad indentions and 
spacing. He must check on author’s 
or editor’s marks for type—roman, 
italic, upper and lower case, and “all 
the likes of that.” In reading page 
proof and the press sheet he has to 
check the makeup: order of pages, 
placement and numbering of foot- 
notes, margins, and So on. 








THE LINOTYPE’S PRAYER 


By C. H. Manley, Jr. 


The nut quad said to the em quad, 
“The thermostat is cold, 
The star wheel idles endlessly, 
The mouthpiece missed the mold. 
The plungers squirt hot lead and dirt, 
The pot weeps leaden tears, 
The space bands flirt, in clauses curt, 
Grease gurgles in the gears. 
FOR JOHNNIE’S GONE TO WAR. 
“The ether will not limit him, 
He'll fly behind the sky, 
So let us pray he'll find the way, 
Nor cast a line of pi. 
O’er swamp and fen or river bend, 
His trek shall safely roam, 
And at the end his way he'll wend, 
And come shrdiving home. 
WHEN JOHNNIE’S DONE WITH WAR.”’ 





This checking is by no means as 
simple and easy as it might seem, 
but it is routine. The proofreader’s 
first and elementary responsibility 
is essentially mechanical. Responsi- 
bility for the copy is not his, it rests 
upon the author and the editor. The 
compositor and the proofreader are 
charged with just one defined duty, 
reproducing correctly the copy. 

In two ways, however—from two 
angles—this limitation of responsi- 
bility is challenged. First, proofread- 
ers chafe under the harness; they 
want more opportunity, opportunity 
to make a larger contribution to the 
perfection of the final product. Sec- 
ond, publishers and editors are pain- 
fully ready to blame a proofreadei 
for any error that srows in the prod- 
uct—even though it may be one 
completely outside the proofreader’s 
staked-out territory. In both situa- 
tions there is observable dissatisfac- 
tion with the constriction of proof- 
room powers. In each is revealed 4 
wish for editorial opportunity. 

The paragraph quoted at the out- 
set of this article throws this prob- 
lem into sharp relief. It is true the 
proofreader missed a rich opportu- 
nity to contribute to the rightness 
of the text. True again, the com- 
positor’s evident error represents 
one of the well known pitfalls of the 
business of printing. It would seem 
that the proofreader performed his 
mechanical function perfectly, there 
were no typos in the paragraph. But 
he fell down on the logical integrity 
of what he was reading. His mind, 
presumably, was dulled by routine; 
he was not alert, and as long as the 
words were individually correct, he 
was mentally obtuse to the sense of 
the lines. The wheels of his mind 
rolled smoothly—in a rut. 

But before coming down heavily 
on any proofreader who slips into 
this trap, let us ask: If the proof- 
readers were granted more editorial 
freedom in departing from the copy, 
would they or would they not be 
more alert to such dangers? 

But proofreaders and editors alike 
have their minds pretty solidly made 
up in advance as to this possibility, 
so there is little likelihood that my 
comment would have anything like 
decisive influence. From the editor’s 
point of view, this messed-up para- 
graph simply is a demonstration 
that proofreaders are not editors; 
and from the proofreader’s stand- 
point, the point is that being limited 
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to mechanical checking it tends to 
break down the proofreader’s alert- 
ness to the editorial phase. 

This much I do believe, from long 
observation in many proofrooms: 
The old-time proofreader differed 
from the reader of today in no re- 
spect more than in this of detecting 
distortions of sense. 

Quite possibly my ideas are more 
or less shaped by the fact that they 
go back as far as the 1890’s, and in- 
clude strong impressions of my fa- 
ther and grandfather, F. Horace and 
F. A., and their talk. They were rec- 
ognized as “editorial proofreaders,”’ 
and did high-grade work on dic- 
tionaries and cyclopedias; but they 
were experienced in newspaper, job, 
and book work, too. I myself have 
worked with all sorts of proofread- 
ers, in newspaper and book publish- 
ing plants, and I must say some of 
them were smart enough and had 
good enough judgment to command 
complete confidence from their em- 
ployers. It was understood that they 
had enough sense of responsibility 
to justify an editorial freedom. 

Speaking with all frankness—and 
perhaps “stretching my neck out” 
for a swing of somebody’s hatchet! 
—I have this to say: I do wish the 
Proofroomers would come through 
with some equally frank expressions 
of opinion on this question. It would 
be fine to hear from some editors 
and some proofreaders—both sides 
of the question. The letters would be 
absolutely impersonal as used; there 
would be no airing of grievances, no 
playing up of grudges. The object 
would be to secure for the entire 
Proofroom family a strictly objec- 
tive symposium viewing the situa- 
tion from all angles, with the pur- 
pose of bringing publisher, editors, 
and proofreaders into close contact. 

Letters from compositors would be 
most welcomed, as would those from 
copyholders. I imagine the para- 
graph that set off these fireworks 
will interest copyholders as much as 
anybody else. The person who reads 
aloud while another marks the proof 
should be careful not merely to read 
on mechanically and monotonously. 
Proofroom time is too precious to be 
wasted in declaiming, or in drama- 
tizing the matter in print and under 
scrutiny—but the smart copyholder 
can contrive to indicate very clearly 
where sentences begin and stop, and 
whether a sentence is declarative or 
interrogative. 


Simplify Makeup of Angular Forms 


Method overcoming variation between layout and form for 


angles other than 45 degrees is explained © B y Richard & Huss 


@® THE METHOD of making up angu- 
lar forms which was reported in the 
January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is very good, as is also the method 
reported in the March issue. In our 
shop we use a simplified form of the 
latter method. 


manne 





Styles That Formerl 


In our ad composition we handle 
many different angles varying con- 
siderably on both sides of the 90- 
degree mark. Formerly we measured 
with the pica gage both ways of the 
desired angle and then sawed wood 
blocks or type metal (old stereos) 





oppor 
aving 
€ this clearance 


Top—portion of newspaper ad with dotted lines indicating positions of triangular pieces. Dotted lines 
on portion of newspaper ad at bottom show simplicity of squaring type and stereotypes in same ad 


We have two of the motor-driven, 
vertical-type mitering machines, and 
we have found them very useful for 
the many kinds of angle and border 
work we do. There is, however, one dis- 
advantage which the mitering ma- 
chine cannot overcome when angles 
other than 45 degrees are wanted. 


to the desired shape, fitting them in 
one at a time. But this method was 
often far from accurate, because of 
variation between the layout and 
the form after the type and other 
stereos were put in, and often took, 
much maneuvering, both of angle 
pieces and the type or stereos. 
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Our present method is to take a 
protractor and lay it on the layout 
to find the angle of the box, cut, or 
mortise. We then take an old stereo 
a little longer than the longest an- 
gle of the triangle thus formed, and, 
being sure the two sides at right an- 
gles are square, lay the protractor 
on the corner so that the intersect- 
ing line at the bottom and the 90 
at the top of the arc are in line with 
the two edges of the cast. This gives 
us the right angle from which we 
count in the necessary number of 
degrees from the 90 on the protrac- 
tor and then mark this point with a 
sharp instrument. 

For instance, if an angle of 103 
degrees is desired, we count around 
the arc from 90 to 103 and mark that 
spot. Then a line is scribed from this 
mark to the corner of the cast, and 


PRICING PRINTING IN THE 


O A CERTAIN extent, my job for 
the past ten years has dealt with 
the estimating and the pricing 
of printed jobs that vary from the very 
smallest to the larger work, as it is con- 
sidered in the small shop. It is a general 
opinion that small town printers and 
many small printers in the larger cities 
are merely cut-throats. With this opinion 
I do not agree. I am firmly convinced 
that lack of complete knowledge of costs 
and how to apply this knowledge ac- 
counts for the wide differential of prices. 
What pricing method is being used? 
No doubt the unit method, per ma- 
chine operation, plus stock, percentage 
of markup on stock, is the most accurate. 
But how many of the small printers 
can handle this method? I dare say the 
percentage would not be very high. 
Because this method is very, very deli- 
cate and it takes a good knowledge of 
handling figures to arrive at a definite 
base. Even if the base has been estab- 
lished it is constantly affected by changes 
as time passes on, therefore, unless it is 
kept going with a lot of time involved 
it will soon become inaccurate. 

For the small printer I believe that a 
simpler method will have to be worked 
out—one that he can actually apply— 
and keep up to the minute without tak- 
ing up too much time. This method is 
the general overall average productive 
hour rate, plus the direct costs of stock, 
markup, and other items. Though this 
method should not be a substitute for 
the shops capable of handling the unit 
method, it nevertheless is better than 
groping in the dark with no system of 
pricing at all. 

It may seem unfair to apply an average 
rate per hour, due to the investment 
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the cast is sawed on this line. This 
is what we call the “master angle.” 
If the angle of the object we are 
working on is rectangular, all sides 
will have the same angular degree 
regardless of their size or length. 
The only thing that changes is the 
length of the triangle. Two sides of 
our triangular pieces will always be 
at right angles. 

After the master angle is found 
and cut, we set this piece in the 
corner of the saw gage and work 
finger, then place another piece of 
squared metal against it and saw it 
off. The result is another angular 
piece the same shape as the master. 
As many pieces as are needed for 
the job are thus sawed. 

Looking at the illustration of an 
ad we made up in our shop, you will 
see one box on an angle which re- 


differentials of various units, and other 
factors. But as a whole it is necessary 
to have all the various units in a plant, 
even though some are idle part of the 
time, in order to produce the volume of 
the respective plant’s annual business. 
The same theory applies—you cannot 
leave four-fifths of your five-passenger car 
at home if you alone have to make the 
trip. These are merely costs that have 


quired five triangular pieces because 
of the type in the lower right-hand 
corner of the ad. The broken lines 
indicate the size and shape of the 
angular casts inserted on the sides. 
But the angle as shown by the pro- 
tractor is the same for each piece, 
the only differences coming in their 
length. These lengths are found by 
measuring the size of the box on 
each side, and then cutting the an- 
gular pieces to this measure, always 
starting our measurement from the 
point (thin end) and sawing off the 
thick end of the triangle. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
this method is that the boxes will 
always come out square, and the 
angular blocks included, the whole 
unit is always horizontally accurate 
and can be made up with the square 
type matter. 


SMALL SHOP 


Of course it is necessary to keep a 
daily time slip and a job ticket with the 
productive hours listed. From the daily 
time slips of the various employes it is 
an easy matter to obtain the productive 
hours for the year, as it is also the num- 
ber of productive hours on a job, priced 
at the average hour rate as determined, 
making a method that can be carried 
to a running average base if so desired 


TO ILLUSTRATE: $10,000 BASE 





Net Sales 


$10,000 





DIRECT COSTS 
Merchandise 
Engravings 
Delivery 


OTHER COSTS 
All Labor 
Depreciation 
All other costs 
1,200 


6,000 


9,100 








Net Profit {Composed of markup on stock 
and engravings and also on hour rate}... 900 9% 

















Total productive hours for year 3,200 
Rate: $6,000 divided by 3,200 — $1.88 for each productive hour, COST rate. 


to be distributed on an average basis. 
Here is a basis: 

Sales—minus the direct cost of stock, 
engravings, and delivery charges, as one 
section. All other costs including the pro- 
prietor’s salary another section. The dif- 
ference between these two is profit. 

Total productive hours for the year 
divided into all other costs will give an 
average hour rate that can be applied. 


These figures are merely selected at 
random for easy reference. Would it be 
possible for The Inland Printer to give 
us little printers a basis upon which our 
shops could be operated today? I would 
suggest the comparative percentage basis 
of yearly sales of $10,000, $17,500, and 
$25,000. How would these percentages 
compare with the $50,000 and $100,000 
plants?—Hubert M. Tretter 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ How can a printing salesman get 
and hold the business of agencies? 
Whenever this question comes up 
in a printers’ meeting it starts an 
argument. Salesmen who have been 
most unsuccessful in their efforts to 
get agency business are particularly 
vocal. Joining the argument—with 
emphasis—are those who have se- 
cured orders from agencies and have 
burned their fingers handling them. 
Both groups insist that pull, poli- 
tics, and friendship with the buyer 
are the principal factors in estab- 
lishing and maintaining cordial re- 
lations with agency production men. 
A third group, on the other hand, 
generally sits tight during the argu- 
ment. These salesmen find printing 
for agencies to be so satisfactory a 
source of business that they are not 
at all inclined to divulge the secret. 
Let us look at some of the causes 
of misunderstanding between buyer 
and seller in this field. 
First. It is quite possible that most 
printers overestimate the volume of 
printing handled by the advertising 





**.. . wonder why production men do not ‘give 


them a chance’... ."' 
agencies. It is true they handle mil- 
lions of dollars in advertising every 
month. Their clients buy enormous 
quantities of printing. But the pro- 
portion of this printing bought by 
the agencies is not large. Even when 
the agency prepares it, the client 
often buys it himself. 

In fact, many agencies prefer that 
the client buy the printing. If the 
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agency handles the purchase it must 
add 15 per cent to the printer’s price 
to cover the cost of supervising the 
production. And, as a well known 
agency production man admitted to 
the writer, it is very difficult for the 
agency to make supervision appear 
worth that extra 15 per cent. 
Second. Printers wonder why pro- 
duction men do not “give them a 
chance” when a job does come up. 
This same agency production man 
suggests that the agency is reluc- 
tant to “take a chance” on a printer 





**,..a dispute over a $5 charge for an electro."' 


who has never done work for it. If 
the agency trusts a printer and he 
musses up a job, it has failed in its 
task of supervision and may have 
jeopardized the entire account. Our 
production friend recalled a case in 
which a $2,000,000 account was al- 
most lost by a dispute over a $5 
charge for an electro. Agencies play 
safe by giving work to printers who 
over a period of years have shown 
themselves thoroughly trustworthy. 

Third. Some printers get their 
fingers burned when work they do 
does not come up to expectations. 
Agencies must keep the standards of 
quality up and the prices down. 

A fourth cause for the misunder- 
standing was given recently by An- 
drew T. Cozzi, production manager, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, and the 
president of Production Men’s Club 
of New York. Speaking before Asso- 
ciated Printing Salesmen of New 
York recently, Mr. Cozzi said: 

“How do you attain . . . amicable 
or friendly relationship with the 











buyer of printing? By helping the 
buyer turn out a good job. Not only 
through the efforts of your shop in 
producing a craftsmanlike job but by 
helping him prepare the job in one 
form or another which will produce 
the best pictorial and word message. 

“This is particularly true today 
in these abnormal times when con- 
ditions in the paper industry as well 
as in the other allied services in the 
graphic arts are such that the av- 





"',..@ conflict between the government regu- 
lations and the buyer's plans .. ."" 


erage buyer of printing cannot keep 
pace with the changes. Each one of 
you is more or less acquainted with 
the many restrictions laid down by 
the various alphabetical agencies. 
Some of these may and do escape 


’ the notice of the printing buyer.” 


After picturing some of the many 
difficulties which occur when the 
printer fails to warn the buyer of 
a conflict between the government 
regulations and the buyer’s plans 
for a printed piece, Mr. Cozzi said: 

“IT know that such things happen. 
And why? Because some of you are 
awed by the position or reputation 
of the printing buyer. Baloney! If 
he knew all about printing, then he 
wouldn’t be a buyer, he’d be a suc- 
cessful printing salesman. 

“|. .If you are going to handle 
a complete job, from art to print- 
ing, do not hesitate to criticize the 
artwork if it has been prepared in- 
correctly. Very often corrections can 
be made quickly and inexpensively 
and a good job assured. Better still, 
try to find out at the beginning how 
the artwork is being prepared and 
make your suggestions, if you have 
any, to improve it. Suggest methods 
of improvement such as pebbling the 
cover at slight extra cost. 

“Advise on the selection of paper, 
binding, and the proper process to 
use. Not many buyers can determine 
whether a job should be reproduced 
by letterpress, litho, photo offset, 
gravure, silk screen, or some other 
method. So, if some job warrants a 
different method or reproduction 
than you are selling, say so. Don’t 
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wait for the printing buyer to find 
out from some other source because 
he may drop you from his list. 

“Most of us have to rely on you 
for these suggestions for improve- 
ment, and the salesman who helps 
us most is the one who will get 
most of the jobs. 

“ ,.. Don’t merely take the order 
into the shop and consider your job 
done. Follow it through personally. 
Check its progress daily. Your re- 
sponsibility does not end until the 
entire job is actually delivered.” 

Fifth, and definitely the hardest 
problem of all, how is the printing 
salesman to establish the contact 
which will give him an opportunity 
to follow Mr. Cozzi’s suggestions? 
Mr. Cozzi offered only a negative 
thought when he said that cold calls 
were generally unsatisfactory from 
{he buyer’s standpoint. Other pro- 
duction men are still more emphatic. 
They say it is impossible to take 
time to interview even once every 
printer who calls looking for busi- 
ness. One man reports that more 
than two hundred printers of whom 
he had never heard called on him 
within a space of twelve months. 

What bait, then, can a salesman 
use to entice a buyer into an inter- 
view? The production man in one 
of our biggest agencies suggests only 
two circumstances under which he 
would interview a new printer. If 
the printer has perfected some new 
process, the buyer wants to know 
about it. If the printer has installed 
a new press or other new equipment 
which gives him a price or quality 
advantage, the buyer wants to know 
about that too. New type faces come 
under this category if none of the 
agency’s regular sources of supply 
has them. / 

But before a printer can be con- 
sidered as well equipped to handle 
agency business, he must have the 
know how. He must know the prob- 
lems faced by production men and 
how to meet them. He must know 
the grade of work demanded by the 
agency he is trying to sell. He should 
know the accounts the agency han- 
dles and should have studied sam- 
ples of the printing they have done. 
Then, if he is a good idea man, he 
can show the agency what improve- 
ments he would have suggested had 
he been handling the printing. And 
if his ideas are good, the production 
man will want to get the benefit of 
them on future jobs. 


Chemists Meet Need for New Inks 


Scientific laboratories, printing ink industry, and agriculture are 


joined together in making today’s greater variety of more versatile inks 


@ DEMANDS ON THE INGENUITY of the 
printing ink manufacturers are tre- 
mendous. The popular conception of 
printing inks is limited largely to 
those used for newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, but they represent 
only a small portion of the varied 
requirements being filled every day 
by the industry. ‘ 

Many types of printing inks are 
known, but most of them fall into 
one of four classes. These classes 
may be described as inks which dry 
(1) by oxidation, (2) by polymeriza- 
tion, (3) by absorption, and (4) by 
solvent evaporation. 

Some types of inks will fall into 
more than one of these divisions. 
For example an ink may contain a 
solvent and a resin which will poly- 
merize when heated. Removal of the 
solvent and polymerization could 
take place simultaneously when the 
printed surface is passed over a hot 
roll while still wet. 

A printing ink consists essentially 
of a pigment suspended in a vehicle. 
Both the pigment and the vehicle 
are modified to adapt the finished 
ink to use by one of the various 
methods used in printing. Special 
types of inks must be modified to 
increase or to decrease their drying 
time. Others must be modified to in- 
crease or to decrease tack. Either 
the pigment, the vehicle, or the fin- 
ished ink must be modified to give 
good wetting of the pigments and to 
eliminate offset, striking through the 
paper, and other such defects. 

Now let us examine some of the 
materials which are used in printing 
inks. These materials can be divided 
into four main groups: pigments, 
vehicles, driers, and modifiers. At the 
present time there are no natural 
coloring materials used to any ex- 
tent in the printing ink field. There 
are, however, a great many pig- 
ments which use chemurgic mate- 
rials in their preparations. 

The preparation of vehicles for 
printing inks calls for the largest 
use of natural products. One of the 
first vehicles used in the printing ink 
industry was bodied linseed oil. The 
preparation of this linseed oil in the 


early days consisted of heating the 
raw oil and igniting it. After burn- 
ing for a few minutes the flames 
were extinguished by covering the 
kettle with a tight lid. Sometimes 
pieces of stale bread were stirred in 
the oil until they turned brown. This 
treatment was supposed to have re- 
moved the oil’s “greasiness.” Peeled 
onions were also used for the same 
purpose. Since these early days, a 
great deal of work has been done to 
improve linseed oils for use in print- 
ing inks. They have been bleached, 
decolorized, and dewaxed. 

Other vegetable oils which are 
used to a great extent in the prepa- 
ration of printing inks are china 
wood or tung oil, oiticica oil, perilla, 
and castor oil. The castor oil is not 
used much as such except as a plas- 
ticizer, but dehydrated castor oilis a 
better drying oil than linseed oil. It 
resembles tung oil and has almost 
no odor. Soya bean oil, hydroxylated 
soya bean oil, and dehydrated soya 
bean oil have found application in 
the field of printing inks. 

A great deal of work has and is 
still being done to increase the dry- 
ing speed of oils. Linseed oil has 
been treated with catalysts such as 
metallic oxides, silica, and similar 
substances. The dehydration of cas- 
tor oil has given us oils which have 
very good drying properties. Cotton- 
seed oil has been oxidized at ele- 
vated temperatures in the presence 
of catalysts. This oxidized oil has 
then been dehydrated in the pres- 
ence of other catalysts to produce a 
drying oil. 

Interesting drying properties are 
obtained by combining natural oils 
with alkyd resins. The inks prepared 
in this manner dry rapidly to tack- 
free films. By choosing the proper 
alkyd resin it is possible to obtain 
tough films resistant to rubbing. 

Another natural product which 
plays a very important part in the 
printing ink industry is rosin. Rosin 
itself has been used along with dry- 
ing oils and non-drying oils for the 
preparation of printing inks. Many 
of the straight rosin inks dried to 
give a tacky film which caused the 
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printed sheets to stick together. 
Limed rosin and zincated rosin were 
prepared to raise the melting point 
of rosin, and these were followed by 
ester gum, large quantities of which 
are used in the preparation of print- 
ing inks. There are now available 
limed and zincated rosins of much 
higher melting point than the ear- 
lier products, and these are finding 
wider applications in the printing 
ink industry. 

For specialty inks, materials such 
as casein from milk and mazein from 
corn are used to prepare the ve- 
hicle. The inks prepared with these 
materials have the property of ad- 
hering to many surfaces on which 
linseed inks will crawl. 

Perhaps the greatest variety of 
raw materials in the whole printing 
ink field are those needed in the 
preparation of the modifying “com- 
pounds” which are used to alter the 
working properties of inks on the 
printing presses. These modifiers 
may give better inks because of (1) 
better pigment wetting, (2) increas- 
ing or decreasing tack, (3) plasti- 
cizing action, (4) prevention of liv- 
ering, (5) regulation of drying time, 
(6) better non-rub properties, (7) 
prevention of offset and sticking. 

For better pigment wetting a va- 
riety of substances may be used, the 
choice of which will depend upon 
the pigment and the vehicle. Such 
materials as sulfonated castor oil, 
metal soaps, lecithin, and fatty acid 
amides have been used. 

For plasticizing the dried ink films 
many substances have been used. 
The proper choice is largely deter- 
mined by compatibility of the plas- 
ticizer with the vehicle. Castor oil, 
hydroxylated linseed oil, soya bean 
oil, hydroxylated soya bean oil, min- 
vral oil, and soft resins have been 
used for this purpose. In some cases 
the driers used in the ink also act as 
plasticizers. 

For prevention of livering in inks 
various materials have been used, 
chiefly linseed fatty acids, tannin, 
albumin, and phosphoric acid. The 
livering of inks is not very well un- 
derstood and there are conflicting 
theories regarding the causes of this 
condition. 

There is a close community of in- 
terests between the chemurgic lab- 
oratory, the printing ink industry, 
and agriculture. Linseed and soya 
bean oils from selected varieties of 
flax and soya plants and various 
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other oils and products are already 
coming from our farms. Forestry 
provides rosin which is the basis of 
a great variety of modified resins 
and plasticizers. The plant special- 
ists and chemists of the laboratory 
are constantly improving all these 
products. They already are making 
possible the production of greatly 
improved drying oils, and the future 
holds bright promise for many more 
important advancements. The print- 






ing ink industry daily faces urgent 
demands for new varieties of inks 
to meet the requirements of an ex- 
acting industrial world. The formu- 
lation and production of these new 
inks are made possible through con- 
tributions made by each of these 
co-workers. 

(From Chemical Industries, Octo- 
ber 1943—“Present Day Use of Nat- 
ural Oils and Resins in Printing 
Inks.” F. E. Petke and C. H. Allen) 


Save Time Changing Imprint Slugs 


Easy method of changing individual slugs without unlocking form turns 


imprinting of names from an accommodation job into a source of profit 


% Often a customer will ask for prices 
for the printing of individual names on 
memorial bookplates, certificates of an 
award, and the other items which they 
want personalized. In a great many 
cases it will be found that the cost is 
prohibitive, and the customer turns the 
lettering of names over to an artist. 

We have been using a little gadget in 
our shop which makes it extremely easy 
for us to change the individual slugs 
without unlocking the form, and means 
the difference between doing this type 
of work os an accommodation or doing 
it at a profit. 

Buy a couple of small friction catches 
(such as are used to hold the doors of 
your radio cabinet shut). (See Figure A.) 
Drill two holes ten or fifteen picas apart 
in the side of a piece of wood furniture, 
slightly less in diameter than the size 
of the catches, and insert the catches 


as indicated in Figure B. Lock this piece 
of furniture into position in the chase, 
allowing necessary clearance for little 
more than the thickness of your name 
slugs. (See Figure C.) 

By using this gadget and a galley of 
names set on slugs, it is a simple matter 
to change the name after each impres- 
sion without unlocking the form. The 
springs in the friction catches will hold 
the slugs in their proper position until 
as many impressions as necessary have 
been made and slug is ready to change. 


6 


A, friction catch, and B, piece of wood furni- 
ture with the friction catches inserted in side 
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Sketch of platen chase, showing how the wood furniture is placed in the form to grip the name slug 
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TYPOS TO VOTE MAY 17 


On May 17 all locals of the Interna- 
tonal Typographical Union will con- 
cuct referendum votes on a number of 
propositions chief among which is the 
following one: “Shall the International 
 yvpographical Union reaffiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor?” 

All the differences between the two 
organizations which caused the suspen- 
sion in 1939 of the I.T.U. from the A. F. 
o! L. have been composed. The original 
split came about because the A. F. of L. 
assumed an attitude which made it 
impossible, the I.T.U. stated, for “auton- 
omous international unions to belong 
to the American Federation of Labor 
without nomination by that body.” 

Action in 1943 by the A. F. of L. con- 
vention now makes it possible for the 
I.T.U. “to reaffiliate with that body on 
the same basis it was affiliated from 
the formation of the A. F. of L. to the 
time of suspension in 1939.” 

Woodruff Randolph, secretary-treas- 
urer of the I.T.U., commenting upon the 
proposed referendum vote, remarked: 

“Under these circumstances our dele- 
gates can appear with dignity and with 
honor, representing the International 
Union which took the initiative in form- 
ing the A. F. of L. and which has per- 
sisted in its determination to preserve 
its own autonomy in control of its mem- 
bers, its policies, and its jurisdiction.” 

On May 17, also, all union members 
will vote for new officers of the I.T.U., 
with the two leading candidates for the 
presidency being Claude M. Baker, who 
was endorsed for re-election by 166 
local unions, and Woodruff Randolph, 
for the past sixteen years International 
secretary-treasurer, who was endorsed 
for the presidency by 323 locals. 

The I.T.U. has an aggregate of 80,000 
members. Those whose dues have been 
paid are eligible to vote at the May 17 
election. 


PLAN ELECTION BY MAIL 

Arrangements are being made by the 
American Photo-Engravers Association, 
with headquarters in Chicago, for hold- 
ing an election of officers next October 
without holding a national convention. 
Last year a “convention-by-mail” was 
featured in the November issue of its of- 
ficial publication, The Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin. It is the plan of the associa- 
tion to repeat that kind of “convention” 
because of poor travel and hotel condi- 
tions on account of the war, Louis Fla- 
der, commissioner, announced. 


MONTHS 


NEWS 


SURPLUS MACHINERY DISPOSAL PLAN DEVELOPED 


@ PLANS HAVE BEEN developed at con- 
ferences held by printers, lithographers, 
printing equipment manufacturers, and 
dealers by which the entire graphic arts 
will be represented in formulating plans 
to recommend to Government Officials 
the manner in which surplus printing 
equipment shall be disposed of after it 
has fulfilled its wartime purpose and is 
no longer needed be the agencies set up 
for prosecution of the war. 

The most recent conference held in 
New York City, called by a committee 
of the Graphic Arts Trade Association 
Executives, decided that a committee 
should be set up to formulate a plan 
and present it to the appropriate offi- 
cials in Washington. 

The personnel of the overall graphic 
arts committee includes Walter E. So- 
derstrom, Graphic Arts Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, the chairman; Daniel 
Casey, Miller Printing Machinery Com- 
pany; C. W. Dickinson, of R. Hoe and 
Company; Harry V. Duffy, Printers Na- 
tional Association; the Honorable A. E. 
Giegengack, public printer of the United 
States; Irving Lamphier, secretary of 
the United Typothetae of America; W. 
Floyd Maxwell, secretary, Lithographers 
National Association; Edward N. Mayer, 
Jr., Mail Advertisers Service Associa- 
tion; C. C. Means, Detroit, Photoen- 
gravers; John J. Meadth, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company; James F. 
Newcomb, co-chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Government Relations of 
the Commercial Printing Industry; 
Harry A. Porter, Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company; William Recht, Rutherford 
Machinery Company; C. P. Titsworth, 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Company, and others. 

The movement to find out the wisest 
method of disposal of surplus equipment 
started at a meeting of the Graphic 
Arts Trade Association Executives in In- 
dianapolis last November at which time 
Mr. Soderstrom was appointed chair- 
man of the committee to canvass the 
situation and take action. His report 
was made in detail at a meeting of the 
GATAE at Pittsburgh, at which it was 
decided to call a larger meeting of rep- 
resentative men of the graphic arts in 
New York City. 

At the preliminary meeting on April 
24 a special task committee was formed 
to pick the larger committee named in 
the foregoing paragraph. Several times 
during the two-day conference the idea 


was expressed that this movement rep- 
resented one of the rare occasions in 
the graphic arts where all interests of 
the industry were assembled, and agreed 
upon the thing to be achieved and the 
procedure to be followed. 

In numerous cities the question of 
the proper disposal of all surplus ma- 
chinery and other graphic arts equip- 
ment has been and is being discussed. 
One such discussion took place at a re- 
cent meeting in Chicago, at which S. F. 
Beatty, secretary and general manager 
of the Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois, presented the complications of the 
problem to the Printers Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago, whose membership 
includes practically all printing ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ agents, and also 
second-hand dealers in the city. Mr. 
Beatty gave a detailed report of what 
took place at the Pittsburgh conference 
and referred to the first need of ascer- 
taining what surplus equipment was ac- 
tually to be disposed of by the Govern- 
ment. He said that desired information 
was not available from any one source, 
and that the committee to be later ap- 
pointed would have to determine how 
they were to get that data. 

Several second-hand dealers became 
concerned lest their interests would not 
be properly represented at conferences 
and urged that the association should 
name a representative to sit in at the 
meetings of the overall committee to 
help formulate policies. No action was 
taken on this point. 

At the Pittsburgh conference, A. E. 
Giegengack reported that in his capa- 
city as the public printer of the United 
States, he had legal authority to pass 
upon all of the graphic arts machinery 
and equipment to be disposed of by any 
branches of the Government before it 
could be sold to any outsider. According 
to the law, all such equipment to be 
disposed of must be inventoried and a 
full description of it sent to him. In the 
event that he certifies that he cannot 
utilize it, the equipment is then turned 
over to the appropriate disposal agency 
and sold in accordance with whatever 
rules are set up. He indicated at that 
meeting that he would be happy to work 
as a member of the committee to be se- 
lected, or to act in an advisory capacity. 
He also volunteered to lend his good 
offices to do whatever he could to pre- 
vent the whole lot of surplus printing 
machinery from being dumped into the 
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market for disposal without a construc- 
tive plan of operation. 

David B. Fell, chief of the machinery 
section of the printing and publishing 
division of the War Production Board, 
in his address before the Pittsburgh 
meeting indicated that the government 
records do not reveal specifically what 
would be surplus. The W.P.B. records 
do not show what has been purchased 
and installed for use by United States 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces in the way 
of graphic arts machinery and other 
equipment. 

He expressed the opinion, however, 
that most of the equipment used in field 
operations consists of small lithographic 
presses, cameras, and platemaking de- 
vices used in mobile lithographic plants 
principally in map production opera- 
tions. He also said that there possibly 
might be a large number of surplus 
Multiliths and of Davidson duplicators 
available for disposal. He and others at 
the conference expressed opinions that 
because of the rough usage to which 
this field equipment was subjected dur- 
ing warfare, it was questionable how 
many machines would be in good enough 
condition to bring home from overseas. 

One of the factors which will govern 
the disposal of equipment would be the 
recently published “Baruch Report,” as 
a result of which Will Clayton has been 
appointed as Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion. This new administrator is devel- 
oping policies and procedures in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the Baruch 
Report and is willing to work in co- 
operation with trade groups who have 
well-defined recommendations to make. 
It is because of this condition that the 
Overall Graphic Arts Committee, under 
Mr. Soderstrom’s leadership, will can- 
vass the whole situation and formulate 
policies and procedures, and submit the 
recommendations with the backing of 
the entire graphic arts industry. 


DAVID MAXWELL WADDEY 


President of the Everett Waddey Com- 
pany, David M. Waddey, died at his 
home in Richmond, Virginia, on April 4, 
at the age of 50. The printing company 
which he headed was founded by his 
father. 

Mr. Waddey was a past president of 
the Richmond Printers Association. A 
sraduate of Virginia Military Institute, 
he served on the Mexican border and in 
France as an artillery captain in World 
War I. 


CARPENTER BUYS FIELD-ERNST 


Alan Field and Joseph A. Ernst have 
announced selling their interest in the 
Field-Ernst Envelope Company to the 
Carpenter Paper Company. The pur- 
chasers will carry on Field-Ernst pol- 
icies, with the same management and 
personnel, and under the same name. 

Lloyd E. Schwab continues as man- 
ager. The leave of absence of Lt. Wil- 
liam E. Vaughan, U.S.N.R., has been 
confirmed, so that after the war he may 
return to his former duties as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE REPORTS ON EFFORTS TO SAVE 
PAPER; W.P.B. APPOINTS COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


@ AccorDING to reports by the Joint 
Committee on Government Relations of 
the Commercial Printing Industry, the 
users of printed advertising, business 
forms, and stationery are checking their 
requirements of paper, and are heed- 
ing warnings given to them by their 
printers to codperate with the conser- 
vation movement. Specifications are be- 
ing changed in most cases by which 
margins are being narrowed, the lighter 
stocks are being utilized, smaller type 
is being used, and spaces formerly left 
blank for artistic effects are being filled. 

Thus users of paper and printers are 
campaigning as vigorously all the time 
on “the paper front” as they do periodi- 
cally during the year to promote the 
sale of war bonds and to make good on 
the quotas as blood donors and contrib- 
utors to the various war funds. Offi- 
cials of the Joint Committee, and print- 
ers whose contributions are defraying 
expenses of that committee, justly feel 
gratified that their objectives are thus 
being achieved. 

Two recent appointments to official 
positions in the printing and publishing 
division of the War Production Board 
have been proving of great help to the 
conservation movement. Robert D. Ross, 
formerly in an executive position with 
the R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 
Chicago, has been named as assistant 
director of the division, and Arthur W. 
Brooks, production manager of Amer- 
ican Colortype Company, Chicago, has 
been named a consultant in that divi- 
sion, representing commercial printers. 
They use printers’ language and in their 
speeches before trade groups can talk 
so understandingly that the men in the 
audience are won over to the conserva- 
tion program. 

“Fellows,” said Mr. Brooks before a 
meeting of the Chicago Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen in April, “you 
don’t know how I feel when a piece of 
printing is thrown on my desk at Wash- 
ington like this (shows sample), which 
ignores the rule against French folds. 
This comes from one of the clubs of 
Printing House Craftsmen. It is prob- 
able that only 300 or 400 pieces were 
printed, but the sharpshooters on the 
W.P.B. who represent other groups of 
paper users point to a specimen like this 
as an example of waste in paper, and 
believe me, they are always trying to 
hang something on the users of direct 
mail advertising. So, please advise your 
customers to conserve paper. 

“Here’s another way things come to 
my desk and I have to handle the sit- 
uation. Maybe some woman could not 
get her favorite facial tissue at the 
store on Main Street. Then the mail 
man brings in a piece of direct mail ad- 
vertising with wide margins or heavier 
stock than is needed during wartime. 
She looks at the piece of printing, and 
tells Friend Husband something ought 
to be done to avoid such waste because 
she can’t get her facial tissue. Friend 
husband sends the printing to his con- 





gressman with a stinging letter. Why? 
Just to keep peace in his family. The 
congressman sends the letter and ad- 
vertising to Donald Nelson, head of the 
W.PB., and it goes down the line until 
it hits my desk. 

“Everybody knows about that waste- 
ful advertiser and the printer who did 
not use the check sheet of the Joint 
Committee. Now what am I to do with 
the blamed thing? I’ve got to do some- 
thing, so I write to the advertiser, ask- 
ing him if he knows about the paper 
conservation program, and ask why his 
printer or lithographer did not advise 
him to avoid that waste margin, and 
use a lighter weight of paper. My com- 
ment is that one or two of those pieces 
of advertising showing a disregard on 
the part of the printer to play the game 
tends to put all of the commerciai 
printers ‘on the spot.’ That’s one reason 
why I am asking all the executives and 
salesmen in the printing business to be 
on their toes to prevent waste.” 

Communications which have been re- 
ceived by the Joint Committee indicate 
that the “Paper Conservation Check 
Sheet” devised for conservation pur- 
poses is having its effect. Not only have 
mail order houses, manufacturers, mer- 
cantile establishments, and institutions 
manifested their interest in the move- 
ment, but numerous trade associations 
have assumed the responsibility to take 
their cue from the publicity issued by 
the committee and have passed it on to 
their constituencies with a recommen- 
dation that the suggestion be heeded. 

In one of the news stories appearing 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER the 
results of the survey just made among 
business papers indicate that material 
saving of paper has been effected by 
the publishers and editors during the 
past few months. 

Paper mills are having their difficul- 
ties because of the lack of pulp, and 
some of them are obliged to shut down 
for days at a time until their pulp sup- 
plies are replenished. Asked about his 
mill’s operations, one mill representative 
said that paper merchants are being 
supplied 70 per cent of the volume of 
paper by weight, which they ordered in 
1942. Then he added that the mill is 
from two to three weeks behind in its 
deliveries because of pulp shortage. 

Pulpwood is a critical item in the pa- 
per industry. It will continue to be so as 
long as manpower—experienced man- 
power—is not put into the forests dur- 
ing the cutting seasons to fell the trees 
and ship the pulpwood to the mills for 
processing. It is evident that the scheme 
to use war prisoners in the forest is not 
working out satisfactorily. The prisoners 
have no interest in doing the job well, 
even if they were experienced. However, 
the assignment of the men into the for- 
ests manifests a desire on the part of 
the officials in Washington to do some- 
thing to help. They are aware that the 
administration failed to appreciate the 
seriousness of the paper situation two 
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or three years ago, when the serious 
errors were made. Men now in control 
of the W.P.B. frankly admit that they 
and their predecessors in office had the 
idea that paper supplies would never 
fail any more than the supply of air 
would fail. 

Some non-technical men in high po- 
sitions are talking about possibilities of 
utilizing other materials for making a 


the paper manufacturers for advanced 
thinking, recently declared in public ut- 
terances that the talk about making 
pulpwood out of grasses and bamboo 
is all poppycock, indulged in by non- 
technical men who are interested self- 
ishly, either in trying to sell stock to 
gullible people or trying to get some of 
the lend-lease money to be awarded to 
favored countries. 





Warning to PRINTING BUYERS! 


PAPER SHORTAGE 
NOW CRITICAL 


Wt 
For Help on Printing Problems l 
WH 


Consult Any of These Members of 
ASSOCIATED PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS of ST. LOUIS 


Conserve Your Paper Consumption. 
Consult Your Printer before you decide 
upon the Kind, Size, Weight, Color and 
Quantity of Paper for every printing job 
...He knows many ways to save paper. 
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En can't be stretched, yet it’s growing scarcer day by 
day and it CAN and MUST be conserved 

Printing papers are curtailed by Governmental order and 
your Printer is finding it more and more difficult to get the 
paper and envelopes he needs to produce the printing you 
need. The situation is likely to grow far more critical before 
it gets better... because of the manpower shortage at the 
paper mills, the diversion of paper-making chemicals to war 
industries, and the dous printing requi of the 
military services, government and war industries... to say 
nothing of the pulp used in munitions. 

If stricter paper curtailment is to be averted, your Printer 
must have your cooperation NOW. 

The Printers whose names appear in this appeal can 
Suggest many ways to save paper on your printing... and 
still fill all your essential printing needs. Call your Printer 
in before you get too far along on any job... . let him show 
you how you can save paper by reducing the size of a sheet, 
avoiding cutting waste, using self-mailers to save envelopes, 
printing on lighter stock, choosing paper from more abun- 
dant lines, and many other paper-saving devices. 

You can help in other ways, too... by eliminating “‘dead- 
wood” from your mailing lists, omitting all printing not 
absolutely essential, ordering only such quantities as you 
absolutely need. 

Heretofore your Printer has worried along as best he 
could with the growing problem of paper shortages. Now he 
must have your help in the conservation of all kinds of print- 
ing paper and envelopes . . . not only because he needs these 
supplies to continue operating H/S business... but also 
because you need paper and printing to operate YOUR 
business. Consult your Printer today . . . get the facts about 
the paper situation and how you can help stave off still 
stricter curtailment of printing papers. 





Your cooperation is needed NOW...a wartime emergency 


ASSOCIATED PRINTERS 
& LITHOGRAPHERS 


THE TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRIES OF ST. Louis 
BOATMEN'S BANK BUILDING + MAin 0372 











St. Louis printers use 


newspaper advertising to tell printing buyers of importance of saving paper 


pulpwood to take the place of regular 
approved kinds of trees as sources of 
supply. They are deceiving themselves 
and the quicker they realize that sub- 
stitutes won’t work the better it will be 
for the whole industry, so experienced 
paper men say. 

One of the top technical men of the 
country who knows the paper making 
business from every angle, and is one 
of the leading consultants, looked to by 


He declared it possible to make pulp 
out of anything that has cellulose in it, 
provided no one cares how much time 
and money is required to produce the 
pulp. He emphasized the need for doing 
things in accordance with the economic 
standards of the paper industry of this 
country and not on the basis of cheap 
labor of the Orient, or imaginary proc- 
esses developed by writers in magazine 
sections of Sunday newspapers. 


In Congress, the paper situation is a 
matter of concern, principally from the 
newsprint standpoint, probably because 
of the publicity values attached thereto. 
The press agents of the various con- 
gressional committees can ke sure of 
hitting all the front pages of the news- 
papers by arranging for another in- 
vestigation. Some value is attached to 
them because even in these publicity 
items, the question of the need for paper 
conservation is being kept before the 
public. 

Facts referred to previously in these 
summaries of the paper situation have 
not materially altered. These are that 
there is a shortage of manpower in the 
forests which results in the inadequate 
supply of pulp in the mills; the need 
for diversion of pulp from printing pa- 
pers to actual use in making munitions 
is increasing, not diminishing; paper is 
being used increasingly for milk car- 
tons and as substitutes for other mate- 
rials; paper mills are strenuously urging 
that all waste paper possible be turned 
in to the regular collecting and shipping 
channels so that this material can be 
used and re-used in making paper. 

Well defined campaigns for the col- 
lection and shipping to mills of waste 
paper are being conducted in the larger 
and many of the smaller centers of pop- 
ulation. Newspapers have devoted much 
space to the promotion of these cam- 
paigns and results are gratifying. How- 
ever, reports are numerous that many 
people are not awakened sufficiently to 
the value of such campaigns. 

From sources closely associated with 
paper mills it is learned that many of 
the mills are being maintained on an 
increasing working schedule because of 
the waste paper which comes to them 
in increasing quantities. This waste is 
the best means known in the industry 
to supplement the supply of the new 
pulpwood which is now not adequate 
for full time operations of mills. While 
qualities of some printing papers are 
on the downgrade because of the mix- 
ture of scrap papers with new pulp, all 
men in the graphic arts are aware of 
the fact that it is better to have the 
poorer quality of papers than no paper. 

The salvage division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in efforts to increase 
supplies of waste paper, have told of a 
workable plan put into practice in some 
manufacturing plants and also in print- 
ing establishments. Here’s the plan: 
All executives and other employes are 
urged to bring to the plant scrap paper 
from their respective homes, place it in 
receptacles near the entrances, and as 
they turn in their deposits, they are 
handed numbered tickets. When all the 
scrap paper is sold, the cash derived 
from its sale is awarded to an employe 
with the “lucky number.” In other cases 
the proceeds are devoted to some char- 
ity or war welfare fund. 

The suggestion is given that there is 
plenty of waste paper around every 
business institution in the form of old 
records, periodicals, and correspondence 
that should be scrapped. This year, the 
W-.P.B. wants to gather 8,000,000 tons of 
waste paper, and all are urged to help. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS INTRODUCES SYSTEM 


FOR POST-WAR MARKET PLANNING TO PRINTERS 


@ Printers throughout all the United 
States are being furnished with post- 
war planning material by the American 
Type Founders, with which they make 
an analysis now of their potential mar- 
kets after the war, based upon their 
present operations. 

“The comprehensive ‘plan now’ pro- 
gram created, developed, and now being 
offered by the American Type Founders 
to the printers throughout the country 
is one of the most revolutionary move- 
ments that has ever been presented to 
the graphic arts industry,” is the way 





The recently appointed sales manager of 
American Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
C. D. Proctor, is in charge of the nation- 
wide promotion of the program of post-war 
planning described on this page. He has 
managed sales development for American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation since 1940 


the movement is described in the litera- 
ture issued by the company. 

The literature consists of an intro- 
ductory brochure, “How to Plan NOW 
for Tomorrow’s Printing,” which de- 
scribes the proposed procedure, to which 
is attached a card from the local sales 
manager in each area upon which is a 
facsimile message in writing: “A busi- 
ness cannot reconvert without printing. 
This new plan will enable you to get 
your share.” The other data and blanks 
with which to make analyses are con- 
tained in a portfolio which points out 
the five steps to be taken. 

Step Number 1 provides for an an- 
alysis of the present customers’ printing 
requirements “tomorrow,” based upon 
what he has ordered during a stated 
twelve months’ period. The forms to be 
filled out presume that all the printers 
involved have been keeping standard 
cost-finding systems and that the press 
runs can be entered on a chargeable 
hour basis. A tab of blanks is provided 
with each working kit on which can be 
entered each customer’s future poten- 
tial requirements with operating data 
classified so that the printer might be 
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able to anticipate his probable charge- 
able hours on each type of press in his 
establishment. The final blank to the 
first set is a summary by months which 
will enable the printer to determine 
how much all his present customers will 
require in the future. 

Step Number 2 contains instructions 
and forms for determining the “market 
for tomorrow” with reference to the 
possible new business. The dominating 
piece of literature in this set is a printed 
form, folio size, printed in two colors, 
which provides spaces in which to write 
the names of prospective customers, and 
also spaces to indicate across the sheet 
probable kinds of printing such a custo- 
mer might possibly order. The forty-six 
items, alphabetically arranged, begin- 
ning with the annual reports, blotters, 
booklets, et cetera, are printed across 
the page, one for each space, and an- 
other list of possible items is printed 
on the right from top to bottom. 

Thus with scores and scores of items 
before him, the printer and his sales- 
men can visualize the needs of each 
type of prospect and arrange for the 
selling campaign which the blank sug- 
gests. It is presumed that the printer 
will select as active prospects only the 
kind of buyers who will require print- 
ing that the printer’s equipment will 
enable him to produce profitably. In 
that set are some blank forms also on 
which data about each prospect may 
be entered for the guidance of the sales- 
man assigned to the job of solicitation. 

Step Number 3 provides for analysis 
of equipment on hand at present. It is 
inventoried on a basis of individual his- 
tory, past performance, hours operated, 
chargeable cost per hour, its present 
condition, probable future life, and the 
trade-in value. 

Step Number 4 provides for the an- 
alysis of equipment needs of “tomor- 
row.” This is based upon the probable 
aggregate chargeable hours required to 
produce present and prospective custo- 
mers’ printing requirements as revealed 
by the total number of probable charge- 
able hours for each press. In addition 
a blank is provided for a summary of 
equipment other than the presses which 
will be required to do the amount of 
work which the survey sheets indicate. 
Upon the results of these compilations, 
the printer can determine what his re- 
quirements will be for post-war work. 

Step Number 5 provides for an analy- 
sis of the type requirements and present 
inventories. The instructions state that 
“here is a simple formula for pruning 
or building up your type inventory into 
a well-rounded selection of the good- 
looking, hard-working types you’ll need 
to help get and hold the business you’ve 
anticipated in steps one and two of 
this analysis. 

A supplementary piece of literature 
contains some suggestions concerning 
“What to Do About Manpower Plan- 
ning.” It is stated that the subject of 
planning now for the manpower re- 





quired for the future operations is such 
a “highly individualistic problem that 
it is possible to give only a few con- 
crete suggestions for the anticipating of 
needs.” The subtitles in this group of 
suggestions read: “the training and up- 
grading of present personnel,” “keeping 
contact with men in the service,” and 
“contacting known sources of supply.” 

Industrial leaders are quoted in the 
literature to the effect that the demand 
for all new products and for goods tc 
replace worn-out products will be tre- 
mendous; that machine tool manufac- 
turers are working on new models in 
order to render obsolete the vast num- 
ber of machines sold during the war 
that new products and new models o! 
established products are being devised 
hence all manufacturers must scrap al: 
their catalogs, folders, booklets, and the 
other advertising literature because the 
will be obsolete. 

“Many business firms have alread: 
charted their course for after the wa: 
to take effect immediately if need be, 
the printers are reminded. “These firm 
know today what products they will b: 
selling, and how much advertising anc 
printing they expect to use tomorrow 
Many more business firms have been 
too busy in the war effort to work ou: 
the details of their post-war planning 
and would welcome any help they could 
get from an outside source that might 
point the way.” 

Sales representatives of the American 
Type Founders have been gathered at 
strategic centers during the past several 





This is the cover of the brochure which 
introduces to the printer the "'plan now"’ 
program created and being promoted by 
the American Type Founders to help 
American printers in post-war planning 


weeks to become thoroughly familiarized 
with the procedure in order that they 
in turn can explain it to the printers 
upon whom they call. Reports indicate 
that from 75 to 80 per cent of the print- 
ers already approached are “genuinely 
interested” in the project. It is expected 
that the whole graphic arts will be 
benefited from the “plan now” cam- 
paign, and that its benefits will over- 
now into other industries through the 
activities of the printers. Concerning 
this idea, one statement issued by the 
company follows: 
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“While the ATF ‘plan now’ program 
was designed specifically for the graphic 
arts industry, it is so fundamental that 
in actual field testing, the basic plan 
has been found to be applicable to many 
other lines of business. For instance, a 
small manufacturer of mattresses and 
one of cement blocks stated that their 
problems paralleled graphic arts prob- 
lems and this method could be applied 
advantageously to their business.” 

The plan, as it has been explained to 
various local associations by representa- 
tives of American Type Founders, is 
really extremely simple, and can be put 
into operation by any printer who de- 
votes at least two or three hours each 
week. 


GIVES LONDON STATISTICS 


Wages of compositors are the highest 
in the history of the printing industry 
in London, the Scottish Typographical 
Journal reports, the scale now being 5 
pounds, 6 shillings, and 6 pence a week. 
In dollars it amounts to $25.56 figuring 
that the normal exchange rate of $4.80 
is equal to a pound. This is the agreed 
wage rate for the period of the war and 
one year thereafter. 

Membership of the union in London, 
known as the London Society of Com- 
positors, is 13,064; and its affiliate, the 
London Association of Correctors of the 
Press, is 1,277. 

How these members are employed is 
indicated as follows: 9,393 of the com- 
positors are journeymen. Of these, 5,429 
are working at the trade; 2,481 are with 
His Majesty’s Forces; 1,124 are out of 
the trade, working in civil defense ac- 
tivities; 320 “on removal” and 39 asso- 
ciate members are in “war emergency”; 
2,568 are listed as superannuated mem- 
bers; 1,103 are listed as apprentices, of 
whom 105 are working at the trade and 
998 are in the Forces. 

The 1,277 “correctors of the press,” 
are accounted for as follows: working 
at the trade, 711; with the colors, 185; 
in civil defense, 17; out of the trade, 
105; incapacitated, 259. 


NEELY ACQUIRES OFFSET PLANT 


The Neely Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, has purchased the entire offset 
printing equipment which formerly was 
operated by Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, and has also employed all the per- 
sonnel who operated the equipment. 

Since 1908, at which time Lloyd F. 
Neely started in the printing business, 
he has operated a letterpress establish- 
ment which has grown steadily and is 
housed in a large building owned by 
him. He specializes in advertising and 
publication printing. 


I. T. U. TO CONVENE 


For the first time in nearly a decade, 
the International Typographical Union 
will hold its convention in the middle 
west, Grand Rapids, Michigan, having 
been chosen for the meeting in August. 
This will be the eighty-seventh con- 
vention of the organization. None was 
held in 1943 due to restriction of war- 
time travel. 


TRIBUNE PLANS STOPPED 


The Chicago Tribune on April 12 an- 
nounced its intention of establishing a 
daily newspaper in Milwaukee and ap- 
plied to the War Production Board for 
a quota of newsprint which amounted 
to 22,872 tons annually to publish the 
new paper with a circulation of 200,000 
daily and a Sunday edition of 250,000. 
The application for the quota was de- 
nied by the W.P.B. on the basis that the 
limitations on newsprint were applied 
impartially to all publishers. 

In an editorial and also in a news 
story the editors of the Chicago Tribune 
referred to the San Diego (California) 
Journal, which is the first new metro- 
politan daily to start publication since 
Pearl Harbor. The news item referred 











PAPER 


its part in the war 


* “From the day a soldier goes 
to war, he is dependent on 
paper. From his draft card to 
his honorable discharge, his ree- 
ords are kept on it. 

* “His records are packed in 
it; his cartridges are wrapped in 
it; his shoes are lined with it; 
his letters are written on it. 

* “His barracks are built with 
paper wallboard, paper roofing, 
paper insulation. 

* “He shoots at paper targets, 
eats from paper plates, drinks 
from paper cups. 

* “His battles are planned, his 
orders are issued, on paper. 

* “Literally, he lives, trains, 
travels and fights, with paper his 
indispensable ally. 

* “And, of course, his honor- 
able discharge will be handed 
to him on a piece of paper— 
after a beaten Axis has signed 
the peace terms ... on paper!” 





























The importance of paper in the everyday life of 
G.I. Joe is emphasized by a Government official 


to the new daily as being a standard 
size evening newspaper that is printed 
“on newsprint allowed its publishing 
plant on a previously fixed commercial 
job shop quota.” The news item stated 
that “before going into the newspaper 
business, the plant had been engaged in 
producing advertising circulars of the 
‘throw away’ type.” 

Continuing, the item stated: “Clinton 
Dotson McKinnon, editor and publisher 
of the new journalistic venture, says he 
was able to effect this transition in the 
use of newsprint without interference 
from the War Production Board by re- 
sorting to the expedient of refraining 
from taking out a second class mailing 
permit for his newspaper.” The Tribune 
said that the newspaper in San Diego 
“is plugging Democratic candidates” 
who are involved in an election cam- 
paign leading to the primary election 
set for May 16. 


COMMEND HOWARD FOR MAP PAPER 


Special recognition has been given to 
the Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, because of the service and quality 
of map paper made for the war effort. 

The company received a letter from 
the Army Map Service which reads, in 
part: 

“The performance of your mill in the 
manufacture of Army map paper has 
enabled us to deliver important maps to 
our Armed Forces in time. 

“Perhaps the overall volume of paper 
for this Service is not phenomenal, but 
the final product, built around rigid 
specifications and the speed with which 
deliveries have been made, is certainly 
an accomplishment. 

“Please compliment your entire or- 
ganization on the splendid job they 
have done and let them know that the 
paper they make goes into maps that 
will direct our Army to victory.” 

A full page ad in the Urbana Daily 
Citizen was used by the company to 
display the letter, and to pay tribute to 
the fighters from Howard and the work- 
ers at the Howard mills. 


F.T.C. ORDERS CHANGE IN ADS 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
accepted a stipulation from E. Halde- 
man-Julius of Girard, Kansas, that he 
will cease certain misrepresentations in 
connection with the sale of a 12-volume 
set of Little Blue Books, which he pub- 
lishes and advertises as “An Encyclo- 
pedia of Knowledge.” 
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Both the publisher and the advertis- 
ing agency, Huber Hoge & Sons, New 
York City, will refrain from advertis- 
ing the group of books, known as “Of- 
fer 300,” as one of the greatest collec- 
tions of information on money, law, re- 
ligion, medicine, self-improvement, or 
other general subjects; that it is an en- 
cyclopedia of knowledge; that it will an- 
swer every possible kind of question; or 
that it is offered at a special price or 
for a limited period of time. 


CHALLENGED BY F.T.C. 


A publisher of Pittsburgh has been 
notified to answer to the formal com- 
plaint just filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission concerning his advertising 
an “armored New Testament” and a 
“Catholic Prayer Book” which was said 
to be “capable of deflecting bullets, 
shrapnel, or bayonets.” 

The representations of the publisher 
are “false and misleading,” so the com- 
plaint asserts. In making the advertised 
representations and such statements, 
“the respondent abuses and betrays the 
anxiety and confidence of such citizens” 
whose friends and relatives are engaged 
in the armed services. 

The complaint further avers that the 
metal cover used on the so-called “ar- 
mored” books “would neither stop nor 
deflect a bullet, regardless of whether 
such bullet is fired from an automatic 
pistol, revolver, rifle, or machine gun, 
unless the bullet is a ‘spent’ bullet and 
in such event the book itself, without 
a metal cover, would be sufficient to 
prevent the bullet from entering the 
body.” 


HAMMERMILL WINS THIRD "E" 


In recognition of its continued high 
achievement in the production and de- 
livery of paper to our armed forces, 
the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, has won for the third time 
the Army-Navy “E”. 

First concern in the pulp and paper 
industry to be so honored by the War 
Department, the original “E” was re- 
ceived in September, 1942. The second 
award was in April of last year. 


RENEW "E" AWARD 


W. W. Rosback, president of the F. P. 
Rosback Company, of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, was notified by Admiral C. C. 
Bloch of the United States Navy that 
at a meeting of the Navy Board of Pro- 
duction the Rosback Army-Navy “E” 
Award was renewed. The admiral said 
that by meriting a renewal, “the man- 
agement and employes have indicated 
their determination and ability to sup- 
port our fighting forces by supplying 
the equipment necessary for ultimate 
victory.” 

(Eprtor’s NoTE: On page 59 of the 
March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER the 
caption to a picture showing “E” Award 
ceremonies referred to “Rosback, father 
and son.” The picture actually showed 
in the background, W. W. Rosback, presi- 
dent of the company, and his nephew, 
Homer F. Rosback, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager.) 
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CONSIDER WAGE INCREASE 


The War Labor Board is considering 
an application which was filed by the 
Chicago Lithographers Association and 
Local 4 of the Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America for a wage increase 
of ten cents an hour for many members 
of the union in various classifications, 
employed in union-operated plants. 


ROSS SUCCEEDS W.P.B.'S SCHNEIDER 


The newly appointed assistant di- 
rector of the Printing and Publishing 
Division of the War Production Board 
is Robert D. Ross, for a long time asso- 
ciated with R. R. Donnelley and Sons. 

Mr. Ross succeeds Philip S. Schneider, 
who is now a first lieutenant in the 
United States Marines. 


ARMY PAPER MAN SPEAKS 


Production of the American service 
newspaper, Stars and Stripes, was ex- 
plained to the newspaper mechanical 
executives by Master Sergeant Irving 
Levinson, the mechanical superintend- 
ent of all Stars and Stripes plants in the 
Mediterranean theater of war, speaking 





at a luncheon given by Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in New York recently. 

Sergeant Levinson was back in this 
country on a mission with his publica- 
tion chief, Colonel Egbert White. 


CAPTAIN SIMPSON COMMENDED 


An official commendation for outstand- 
ing performance of duty has been given 
to Captain Frank Hartwell Simpson, of 
the Marine Corps by his commanding 
general in the South Pacific area. 

In part, the citation reads: “In order 
to take over the disposition of machine 
guns in the lines to cover the re-organ- 
ization on the daily phase lines, Captain 
Simpson repeatedly exposed himself to 
heavy enemy fire in guiding machine 
gun elements into position, and by his 
courage and devotion to duty, the front 
lines were secured against enemy pene- 
tration. His example of courage, leader- 
ship, and devotion to duty was a great 
inspiration to all those with whom he 
served.” 

Captain Simpson is the son of H. T. 
Simpson, president of the Printing Ma- 
chinery Company of Cincinnati. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD WARNS UNION 


e@ WILLIAM H. Davis, chairman of the 
National War Labor Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C., notified Claude M. Baker, 
the president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union at Indianapolis, In- 
diana, by telegraph, that members of 
Chicago Typographical Union 16, “em- 
ployed in several shops that are mem- 
bers of the Franklin Association of Chi- 
cago, are continuing in their refusal to 
work overtime in defiance of an order 
of the Regional Board, March 18, 1944.” 

Continuing, Chairman Davis’ wire 
read: “Such defiance of an order of the 
Regional War Labor Board cannot be 
tolerated by the National War Labor 
Board. Because of this defiance the Re- 
gional Board has directed the Franklin 
Association to carry on no negotiations 
with Chicago Typographical Union 16 
until and unless members of the local 
resume normal working conditions in 
all of the plants of the Franklin Asso- 
ciation of Chicago.” In accordance with 
the Board’s established policy the Sixth 
Regional War Labor Board will take no 
action on the merits of the dispute 
which has been certified until its order 
has been complied with. 

The following order was issued by 
Chairman Davis to President Baker of 
the I.T.U.: 

“You are directed to take such action 
as may be necessary under the laws of 
the International Typographical Union 
to require the members of Chicago 
Typographical Union 16 to comply with 
the order of the Sixth Regional War 
Labor Board and to advise the National 
Labor Board, attention Clyde M. Mills, 
chief strike section, of the action taken 
in compliance with this order.” 

Two days after the copy of the Davis 
telegram was received by Officials of 
the Chicago Typographical Union, the 
membership held a special meeting and 
adopted a resolution as follows: “That 











overtime be prohibited in all the union 
commercial shops except where plants 
have signed a 48-hour government 
agreement provided such shops do not 
work in excess of six days of eight hours 
each in any one week.” 

President Thomas Canty, of Chicago 
Typographical Union, in commenting 
on the controversy in the current issue 
of Reporter, official organ of the local 
union, referred to the contents of the 
telegram sent by the National War La- 
bor Board to President Baker of the 
I.T.U., and also referred to the “pen- 
alty for non-compliance being the re- 
fusal of the Board to act in the case.” 
Continuing, President Canty reported 
to the Union: 

“The Board has gone further, and 
has ordered the Franklin Association 
not to negotiate with the union until 
its order is complied with. While your 
president knows, like all other mem- 
bers of the union, that the Board has 
exceeded its authority when it orders 
a group of employers constituting an 
organization that has been the bargain- 
ing agency through which the union 
has conducted negotiations in the com- 
mercial field for around thirty years 
not to negotiate with the union, and 
while we know there is no power on 
earth that can force members of the 
union to work overtime or work at all, 
if they don’t want to, up to the time 
of this writing the National War Labor 
Board has refused to function on this 
case—and it has not made any move 
to process the case.” 

President Canty concluded his report 
to the union with the statement that 
“International President Baker has re- 
quested and has been supplied with all 
information involving the dispute, de- 
velopments prior to the matter being 
taken over by the War Labor Board 
and subsequent activities.” 
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ASK FOR SPECIMENS 

The Galley Proof, house publication 
of Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, 
has requested printing establishments 
to submit specimens of printing pro- 
duced “before” the rationing regulations 
became effective and the same jobs 
“after” the regulations became effective, 
to show how lighter papers are being 
used, with narrower margins, smaller 
type, and other means of conserving 
paper. These speciments are to furnish 
evidence to the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Commer- 
jal Printing Industry. 


SEVERIN RETURNS TO HALL LITHO 


Directors of the Hall Lithographing 
Company, Topeka, Kansas, announce 
‘he recent appointment of C. A. Sev- 
erin as treasurer and general manager, 
to succeed the late Merl Tabor. 

Mr. Severin occupied this same posi- 
ion with Hall from 1936 to 1941, retain- 
ing his directorship when he left to 
vecome affiliated with the Locomotive 
#jinished Material Company. 


INTERTYPE AWARDED SECOND "E" 


The privilege of adding a white star 
to its Army-Navy “E” pennant has been 
given to Intertype Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, in recognition of a continuance of 
meritorious service in war production. 


PUBLICATIONS SAVE PAPER 


Results of a survey made recently by 
Associated Business Papers, New York 
City, of 104 business papers, show that 
ninety-eight have reduced their trim 
size to save paper; 100 have reduced 
the weight of their inside stock; eighty 
of them have reduced their weight of 
cover stock; ninety-six have reduced 
the weight of inserts; and eighty of 
them “went into 1944 with a paper sav- 
ing to their credit.” 

This paper saving was achieved in 
the face of an increase during 1943 of 
an aggregate of 29,399 pages of adver- 
tising over the record of 1942. The ad- 
vertising record of the 104 papers for 
1942 was 113,341 pages and that of 1943 
was 142,740. The average increase for 
each paper was 282 pages. Stated other- 
wise, the increase was 26 per cent. 

One question was: “Will you have to 
ration advertising in 1944?” Ten of the 
papers expected to do so; twenty-two 
did not, and seventy-two were doubtful 
whether their needs for paper would 
force them to take that step. 

In summarizing results of the survey 
the report listed the following items: 
thirty papers reported general makeup 
economies; thirteen are changing type 
to smaller sizes; eight are eliminating 
bleeds; twenty are reducing the num- 
ber of advertising fillers; four are re- 
ducing the number of pages; and four 
are reducing table of contents and ad- 
vertising index. 

Other items indicate the publishers 
are “checking closely on the printers’ 
waste;” editors are doing more concise 
editing, using fewer words; and increas- 
ing ratio of advertising matter to edi- 
torial content. 


CHICAGO SUN WINS AYER TYPOGRAPHY CONTEST 


@ For THE paper-saving use of type and 
format, as well as for the excellence of 
its typography, makeup, and presswork, 
The Chicago Sun was presented with the 
F. Wayland Ayer cup in the fourteenth 
exhibition of newspaper typography 
conducted annually by N. W. Ayer and 


was first; second, the Times, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; and third was the Daily 
Journal, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

In the classification of less than 10,- 
000 circulation, first honorable mention 
went to the Daily Bulletin, of Endicott, 
New York; second, the Hornell (New 
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Page one of The Chicago Sun for March 8, winner of the F. Wayland Ayer Cup, which is also shown, 
in the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, held in Philadelphia, April 20, under 
auspices of N. W. Ayer & Son. More than a thousand daily newspapers entered the contest this year 


Son, Philadelphia. A second Marshall 
Field newspaper, the New York City 
P. M., won top honorable mention in 
the tabloid group. 

Of more than a thousand English 
language United States dailies entered 
in the contest, The Christian Science 
Monitor won first honorable mention in 
the group having a circulation over 50,- 
000. The second and third honorable 
mentions went to the Los Angeles Times 
and the St. Paul Pioneer Press. Both 
the Monitor and Times have won the 
cup in previous years. 

With circulation from 10,000 to 50,000, 
the Kenosha (Wisconsin) Evening News 


York) Evening Tribune; and third, The 
Herald, Titusville, Pennsylvania. 

Second place in the tabloid field was 
won by the Washington Daily News. 

Judges were Dorothy Thompson, col- 
umnist; Admiral A. J. Hepburn; Lowell 
Mellett, newspaperman; Jean Carlu, a 
poster artist; and Professor Thomas F. 
Barnhart, the University of Minnesota 
school of journalism. Major General A. 
D. Surles, of the War Department, who 
was to have served as one of the judges, 
found it impossible to be present be- 
cause of official duties. Miss Thompson 
is the first woman to act as judge since 
the exhibits began in 1931. 
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INTERTYPE ISSUES REPORT 


Net income of $431,094.45 has been 
reported by the Intertype Corporation 
as a result of its operations during the 
year 1943, Neal Dow Becker, president, 
stated in the annual report of the firm. 
Comparative figures published are that 
during 1942, net income was $331,995.90, 
after the renegotiation adjustments had 
been made on war contracts with the 
Government, and during 1941, net in- 
come was $465,003.26. Mr. Becker re- 
ported that the effect of renegotiation 
of war contracts on the net income an- 
nounced for 1943 cannot be determined. 
However, reserves in the amount of 
$100,000 in each of the years of 1941 
and 1942 have been set aside by the 
board of directors to provide for ab- 
normal future losses. 

Net income before Federal taxes of 
$565,500 were deducted was $996,594.45 
for the year 1943. The cash on hand 
amounts to $1,411,370.72; United States 
bonds and notes, $1,433,173.47; accounts 
and notes receivable, $1,297,499.80; and 
inventories of work in process and raw 
materials have a value of $1,633,987.05, 
making a total of current assets of 
$5,776,031.04. Current liabilities aggre- 
gate $1,145,483.24. Sinking fund deben- 
tures, due in 1948 but redeemable an- 
nually at the rate of $120,000, amount 
to $480,000. The total assets aggregate 
$7,420,403.64. 


SUGGESTS ROLLER HELPS 


E. B. Davis, the vice-president of the 
Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in referring to a new advertising 
folder concerning the rollers for litho- 
graphic presses said that it is the policy 
of the firm to “slant our copy toward 
the new type of purchasing agent which 
we feel will be in charge of buying in 
the post-war era.” In continuing, Mr. 
Davis said: 

“It is our opinion that these men will 
insist upon greater factual informa- 
tion as well as specific instructions for 
the use and maintenance of the prod- 
ucts they buy. It is for this reason that 
we have gone to considerable trouble to 
include maintenance instructions.” 

Among the instructions for the proper 
care of lithographic rollers is a caution 
not to allow inks to dry on the surface 
of the rollers; to wash rollers daily with 
naphtha, kerosene, or alcohol, or a mix- 
ture of these; and to watch roller ends 
for signs of bumps, bruises, loosening of 
material resulting from effects of inks, 
or bearing oils. The suggestion is made 
that these faults can be prevented “by 
keeping ends painted with a little glue 
composition, shellac, or varnish.” 





KELLER EXPANDS PLANT 


Building operations begun by D. F. 
Keller & Company, Chicago, will be 
completed in June, the first step in an 
expansion program. The new structure 
being erected has a 50-foot frontage, 
is connected with the present plant, 
and has a depth of 146 feet. No new 
machinery will be installed for the time 
being, but the congested condition of 
the plant will be relieved. 


It is planned to increase the space 
allotted to the offset lithographic de- 
partment which was started five years 
ago, and now contains three Harris off- 
set presses—one of them a two-color 
press. The company-~will also enlarge 
its platemaking section. War work for 
the government is being done in the 
lithographic department. 

Franklin Keller and his two brothers, 
George R., and Lieutenant Howard J. 
Keller of the United States Navy, are 
the owners of the business which was 
founded by their father in 1889. 


BURCHARD IN CHARGE OF SALES 
Kenneth R. Burchard has been placed 
in charge of offset sales of American 
Type Founders at the company’s general 
office in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Connected with the graphic arts for 
twenty years, Mr. Burchard has served 
as director of the Central High Press, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and a member of 
the faculty in the printing department 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
in Pittsburgh, where his specialty was 
photo-lithography and offset presswork. 
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For comparison with the estimate blank which appeared on page 22 of the January issue, 
H. N. Cornay of New Orleans has submitted a sample of the blank developed for use in his 
plant. Mr. Cornay believes that the more details put in front of the estimator the less apt 
he is to forget a necessary operation. Where are the exponents of the simpler forms? 
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DIVELY SPEAKS ON "V" LOAN PLAN 


A practical solution to the problem of 
financing cancelled war contracts was 
presented by George S. Dively, secretary- 
treasurer of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland, in an address be- 
fore the Fourth War Conference of Con- 
trollers in New York City. 

Mr. Dively recommended the “V” loan 
plan, with some extension and liberal- 
ization, operating through commercial 
bank credit channels, for clearance and 
financing of industrial claims resulting 
from cancelled war contracts. In his 
opinion there is no need for any delay 
on required legislation, because the pro- 
posed Murray-George Contract Settle- 
ment Bill, with slight modifications, is 
sound, practical, and adequate. 

Approximately 100,000 prime con- 
tracts, one million direct sub-contracts, 
and possibly several million sub-sub- 
contracts are now outstanding, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dively. Cancellation claims at 
the end of the war will approximately 
equal the total current amount of in- 
dustry-owned working capital used in 
the war program. Thus about twelve 
billion dollars of additional temporary 
cash funds must be available for suc- 
cessful business reconversion and satis- 
factory maintenance of employment. 


ANALYZES LITHO TREND 

Too many of the designs for reproduc- 
tion are of external origin in the litho- 
graphic trade, a writer in The British 
and Colonial Printer complained. He 
said that forty years ago, less than 15 
per cent of the designs were of external 
origin, while nowadays it has risen to 
“quite 75 per cent.” 

“The fact that many of the studios 
now have their own printing depart- 
ments is proof that design and produc- 
tion must go along hand in hand toward 
success,” stated the writer. “We are 
compelled to recognize that the selling 


@ DROPPED FROM Allied 
planes from the Bay of 


Biscay to Berlin are the Haronngeter © USA. Krtogrbefeemantememat ea aR Same 
two pictured publications — Fae [ss a 
which tell the truth to sage 


Germans and those held 
by the Nazis. The 105 
mm. type of shell used 
to shoot the leaflets is 
shown in the picture at 
right, held by a French 
Algerian fuse-setter of a 
gun crew in Italy. (Offi- 
cial U. S. Army Photo 
from Acme.) 
Sternenbanner (Stars 
and Stripes) is printed in 
German, Dutch, French, 
and Flemish. (Photo by 
Acme.) Deathis the max- 
imum punishment for 
reading these papers, by 
Himmler decree. This is- 
sue of Sternenbanner has 
as features Roosevelt’s 
“Freedom for All” mes- 
sage and announcement b 
of General Eisenhower ohm Meier en ar 
as leader of invasion. 
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Convention Dates 


National 


JULY 24-26 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention, General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


AUGUST 18-19 


International Trade Composition 
Association, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri 


AUGUST 19-25 
International Typographical Union, 
Eighty-seventh Annual Convention, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Sectional 


JUNE 3 
The Ninth District Craftsmen‘s 
Conference, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


JUNE 3 


ce a 





Ohio Printers Conf 
by Ohio Printers Federation, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio 














QD 


Soo PPTs 


methods have changed and the pub- 
licity man is firmly intrenched between 
the lithographic establishment and the 
new customer. Art school students have 
long been welcomed into the advertis- 
ing bureau, but how many ever enter 
the lithographic works direct?” 

The writer argued that offset lithog- 
raphy in the post-war period calls for a 
great expansion of activities, and that a 
closer alliance is necessary between the 
advertising expert and the offset printer. 
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PREDICTS COLOR NEWS PHOTOS 


Newspaper photographs in color are 
a possible post-war development, ac- 
cording to a prediction of John W. Park, 
the production manager of the Chicago 
Tribune, in an interview by Hal Foust 
of the Tribune staff, who wrote on the 
possible post-war developments. Park is 
a former chairman of the mechanical 
committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

“Newsprint color printing with its 
modern methods first introduced by the 
Chicago Tribune about eighteen years 
ago, will be further refined and more 
extensively used throughout the paper, 
with colored news photographs a likely 
development,” said Mr. Park. “After the 
war no first class newspaper will be 
without color. It is effective for the ad- 
tisements as well as for news.” 

Mr. Park said that the big problem 
about printing newspapers in multicolor 
is that the reverse side of a sheet must 
be printed one-tenth of a second after 
printing the first side, and that “the 
ink must be converted from a liquid to 
a solid in the bat of an eye.” He said 
that ink manufacturers and some of 
the larger newspapers are working on 
improvements. He expects that recent 
wartime developments in plastics will 
make them usable after the war in 
newspaper production, probably for the 
molds in stereotyping, and in photo- 
engraving. He also believes that prog- 
ress will be made in the development 
of the electronic drying processes which 
are being studied in connection with 
new inks. 


CALL OFF CONVENTION 

President Joseph M. Dawson of the 
Advertising Federation of America has 
announced that the convention of the 
organization which had been planned 
for June 4 to 7 in Chicago has been 
called off. 

















































J. THILMAN HENDRICK 


J. Thilman Hendrick, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 26. He was 67. 

A resident of Washington for almost 
fifty years, Mr. Hendrick was active in 
banking, investments, and insurance. He 
was chosen chairman of the Monotype 
board of directors in 1923 and served 
continuously in that capacity until his 





changes in the official personnel of the 
company following the annual meeting 
of the company on April 4 was made 
by I. K. Stone, president. 


CELEBRATES GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


With two of the founders of the firm 
present, Frye and Smith Printing Com- 
pany, San Diego, California, celebrated 
fifty years of business with a banquet on 
the night of the anniversary. 





Predecessor to Frye and Smith, San Diego printer now celebrating golden anniversary, was Garrett 
and Smith plant of '90s shown above with George Garrett, founder, who was present at anniversary 
banquet, and late Charles Smith, co-founder. 1944 staff of the pioneer California firm pictured below 
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death. He was the first secretary and 
one of the founders of the old Washing- 
ton Herald. President Woodrow Wilson 
appointed him chairman of the Board 

f Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. a position he held for some time. 

Mr. Hendrick, a native of Tennessee, 
was educated at Vanderbilt University 
and at George Washington University 
Law School in Washington. 


ARTHUR STONE ADVANCED 


Arthur Stone, for several years sec- 
retary of Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, has been 
elevated to the vice-presidency, suc- 
ceeding George W. Watrous who has 
resigned. Ralph W. Hotton has been 
named acting general manager of fac- 
tory operations. The announcement of 
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Frank Frye, a pioneer western printer, 
was one of the founders who was a guest 
at the banquet. He joined the firm in 
1898. The other pioneer present was 
George Garrett, who helped to establish 
the company in the fall of 1893. 


WILL STUDY GREETING CARDS 


Gartner and Bender, Chicago greet- 
ing card manufacturer, has completed 
arrangements with the University of 
Chicago by which psychologists will 
make a study of the social communica- 
tions aspects of the use of greeting 
cards. 

This greeting card manufacturer em- 
ploys 700 to 800 persons in operations 
in which twelve offset presses are used 
to print the annual supply of greeting 
cards distributed through retail outlets. 


DISPLAY LUMINESCENT PRINTING 


Brilliant colors of printing inks used 
on specimens done by letterpress and 
offset lithography were in evidence in 
a darkened room at the graphic arts 
session of the Technical Association of 
the Paper and Pulp Industry. 

It was for a demonstration of the use 
of fluorescent pigments used in printing 
inks and also in paper, and was the re- 
sult of the work of G. F. Stutz, general 
engineer of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, to illustrate his technical address 
to the scientific engineers, chemists, and 
other technical men of the paper indus- 
try in attendance at the convention. 

Among the specimens exhibited were 

numerous luminescent maps and charts 
used by our aviators, navigators, soldiers, 
and others who are obliged to find their 
way to various destinations without visi- 
ble lights. Mr. Stutz, who is credited with 
the development of many of the fluo- 
rescent pigments used in making print- 
ing inks and luminescent papers, ex- 
plained how he had gathered the printed 
and lithographed specimens from plants 
in various parts of the country. He also 
gave information in scientific terms how 
the fluorescent pigments function in the 
darkness. He used four ultraviolet-ray 
lamps to illuminate the many specimens 
in the darkened room. 

Lieutenant Commander Paul A. Smith, 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
United States Navy, supplemented the 
address of Mr. Stutz by describing the 
manner in which the luminescent maps 
and charts were utilized in the several 
branches of the armed services during 





the present war. He said that aviators 
who are flying without lights can guide 
straight courses in unfamiliar places 
by the use of fluorescent maps and the 
ultraviolet-rays which are not visible 
outside the cockpit. The crews of convoy 
ships traveling without lights, are also 
familiar with the use of the warnings 
printed on this luminescent paper which 
enable them to avoid colliding with ob- 
jects on or below decks in the dark. 
Morris S. Kantrowitz, director of the 
division of tests and technical control 
of the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, D. C., who as chairman of 
the graphic arts sectional meeting ar- 
ranged with Mr. Stutz for the exhibits 
and the speeches, announced that it was 
the first time publicity was given to flu- 
orescent developments at such a meeting. 
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1.7.C.A. TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, on August 18 and 19, according 
to an announcement made by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association. 
The committee met recently in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to plan the annual meet- 
ing and to discuss business trends in 
the typesetting industry. 

Members of the St. Louis Typesetters’ 
Association will serve as hosts at the 
meeting. Speakers and features will be 
announced later. 


LINOTYPE HONORS LATIN-AMERICANS 


Distinguished Latin-American jour- 
nalists visiting the United States as 
guests of the National Press Club and 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs were honored April 
18 by Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
at a reception and dinner at New York. 

The honor guests, who were intro- 
duced by Eugene B. Mirovitch, Lino- 
type’s vice-president for Latin-Amer- 
ica, were Pedro Paz Castillo, executive 
editor of El Heraldo, Caracas, Venezuela, 
and president of the Venezuela Asso- 
ciation of Journalists; Alfredo Silva, 
publisher of La Union, Valparaiso, Chile; 
Ultimas Noticias and for El Comercio, 
Quito, Ecuador; Julio Hernandez, man- 
aging editor of El Colombiano, Medel- 
lin, Colombia; and Hugo L. Ricaldoni, 
publisher of El Tiempo, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and secretary-general to the 
president of Uruguay. 


JOHNSON JOINS HOOD-FALCO 


Edward J. Johnson is now associated 
with the Hood-Falco Corporation, Chi- 
cago, in an executive capacity. For- 
merly he was associated with Printing 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, and 
for the past year has been serving as 
an engineer for the Van Norman Com- 
pany, Springfield, Massachusetts, in its 
electronic division. 

Mr. Johnson will make headquarters 
in the New York City office of Hood- 
Falco, but will spend most of his time 
in the field. 


USES DISCARDED CHECKS, FINED 


How “scrap” bank checks were util- 
ized by a forger in Glasgow, Scotland, 
is told in an item appearing in The 
British and Colonial Printer. The forger, 
an ironworker, found in a scrap paper 
bag a spoiled sheet that should have 
been destroyed by the printer in whose 
office the printing of the checks for the 
bank was done. 

Nine of the scrap checks were used by 
the forger, but he was apprehended and 
fined 71 pounds. 


ARTHUR S. ALLEN 


Arthur S. Allen, a founder and a past 
president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, died April 9. He attained 
his prominence in the graphic arts by 
reason of his association with the late 
Professor A. H. Munsell, whom he had 
helped to apply the Munsell system of 


color measurement to the advantage of 
commerce. 

Mr. Allen was born 77 years ago, in 
Walpole, Massachusetts, and after his 
graduation from Harvard University, 
became connected with the printing in- 
dustry as an employe of the United 








a. ™ 
Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 50. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or 
have seen elsewhere? 


1. Yes. Gas pots heat from 
below, and tremendous pressure 
is exerted at the bottom before 
it is released after top metal 
melts. Safety cones are often 
used to prevent the cracking of 
crucibles. 

2. Liquid spray and powder 
non-offset spray. 

3. They contain sulphur, clay, 
and other harmful ingredients 
which contaminate the metal. 

4. b is the answer. a is for off- 
set, c is for gravure, and d for 
photogelatin. 

5. False. When one plant is 
seized and its proprietors shot 
or imprisoned, the next edition 
appears as usual. New aluminum 
printing equipment is made in 
this country for use in the un- 
derground movement. 

6. False. Dr. William Church 
patented the first machine to 
set type in England in 1822. 

7. At the outset—an example 
—the first wave of our Marines 
who landed on the Marshall 
Islands carried equipment, with 
which they printed instructions 
to those following. 

8. c—or 20.4 per cent, com- 
paring December 1941 and De- 
cember 1943. 

9. False. Forms sent for plas- 
tic reproductions must be per- 
fect—no leveling can be done 
after molding. 
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Printing Machinery Company in Bos- 
ton. Later he became sales manager of 
Philip Ruxton, now part of the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Division of the 
Interchemical Corporation. At the age 
of 60 years, he launched into his own 
business as an advisor in the applica- 
tion of the right color combinations in 
printing of packages, and redesigned 
numerous containers used for many 
nationally advertised products. 


D.M.A.A. ANNOUNCES PLANS 


Several questions have been decided 
by the contest committee of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, with the 
result that the fifty Direct Mail Leaders 
for 1944 will be selected on the basis of 
their value to the war effort, E. D. Mad- 
den, chairman of the 1944 committee, 
announced. A suggestion that the se- 
lection of fifty leaders for 1944 be omit- 
ted was turned down. 

“The members of the contest commit- 
tee thought that any interruption would 
not serve the best interests of the ad- 
vertising profession or the war effort,” 
said Mr. Madden. “The fifty leaders 
idea has been constructive and impor- 
tant to the progress of direct mail ad- 
vertising and the printing industry.” 

The usual procedure in judging cam- 
paigns on the basis of “best in color” 
and “best in printing” will give way 
this year to the question: “What does 
it contribute to the welfare of our coun- 
try in the winning of the war?” 

Types of campaigns acceptable to the 
committee will include mail order cam- 
paigns, letters, house organs, and gen- 
eral direct mail used by those industrial, 
financial, and social service advertisers 
devoted entirely or in part to the war 
theme. 


NEW YORK COMPS GET RAISE 


New York members of Typographical 
Union Number Six have ratified the 
new book and job wage scale by a vote 
of 3,857 to 611. The scale agreed upon 
by a joint committee which represents 
the union men on the one hand and the 
Printers League section of the New York 
Employing Printers Association on the 
other, provides for an increase in the 
weekly wage of $2.00 which means that 
the minimum wage scale for a 40-hour 
work week is $62.40. 

The vacation fund plan which has 
been a feature of the contract of the 
Chicago Typographical Union with the 
Franklin Association for two years, has 
been inaugurated. This plan as adopted 
in New York provides for a fund—not 
more than $1.30 a-week—which is col- 


.lected from each member by the chapel 


chairman and placed to the credit of 
the member as a vacation fund. After 
May 1 of each year, the accumulation 
over the period of the year preceding is 
paid by the union’s secretary-treasurer 
to the member for his one week’s vaca- 
tion which is mandatory, in accordance 
with the laws of the union. 

The new hourly rates of pay for the 
several shifts are: day shift, $1.56; night, 
$1.6725; third or lobster shift, $1.8114. 
The lobster shift works 35 hours a week, 
and the other two shifts work 40 hours 
a week. 


WILBUR F. PERSONS 


A type manufacturer who had sent 
his product all over the world during 
the last fifty years, Wilbur F. Persons, 
died March 31 in Delevan, New York. 
He was 85. 

Mr. Persons was the president and 
founder of the Empire Type and Foun- 
dry Company. 
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DO YOUR POST-WAR PLANS CALL FOR 
» ROTARY PRESS 


Ry go 


EQUIPMENT? & 


Many printing establishments, we're told, are already making plans to add to 
their rotary press equipment as soon as possible after the war is won. 


If you are numbered among this 
group, you'll find it profitable to 
familiarize yourself with the 
PMC WARNOCK ROTARY 
HOOK SYSTEM, with its proven 
ability to speed rotary press 
operation and cut printing 
production costs. 


THE PMC WARNOCK ROTARY HOOK assures 
precision register and clear cut impressions via 
positive plate anchorage. In addition, it locks auto- 


matically upon insertion, requiring no further manip- 
ulation. This exclusive PMC feature not only effects an appreciable saving in 
plate positioning time, but is also an important safety factor. 


If you are planning to add rotary press equipment to your printing facilities, let 
our engineers tell you how you can cut the costs of operating such equipment 


. from the start ... with the PMC WARNOCK ROTARY HOOK SYSTEM, 
_which can readily be made an integral part of any rotary press or rotary printing 
attachment. Write today for complete details. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE * CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


23 EAST 26th STREET @e NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ATF Civilian Priority Delivery No waiting indefinitely...no loss of business because 
applies on these presses: j 


LETTERPRESS wth tie 

StyLe C KELLY reservation gives you a serially numbered PRIORITY 
No. 1 KELLY f : 

No. 2 KELLY on each specific press you will need. Sixty days before 


KELLY CLIPPER aN ; : , es 
Lirrre Giant it is available and ready for delivery, you'll be notified. 


OFFSET 
Lrrriz Curr For full details of the ATF plan and application for 


you lack adequate press capacity! An ATF certified 


CHIEF F " 
Bic CHIEF your reservation...ask your ATI Salesman TODAY. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AiliF 


For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 





Absorbs the Punches 
of SHOCK, STRAIN 
and STRESS! 




















Barco Joints stop the damaging effects of vibration, contraction 
and expansion by compensating for all movements. For over thirty 
years engineers and maintenance supervisors have specified Barco 
Flexible Joints in jobs where flexible connections have been re- 
quired to take care of movement or to absorb vibrations and strain 
in the transmission of steam, air, oil, water, and other fluids and 
gases. Our engineering department is available to you to help 
work out any Flexible Joint problems. Barco Manufacturing 
Company, Not Inc., 1821 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


ARCO FExIBLE JOINTS 


“MOVE IN 


ut a combi- 
po of ‘a swiveland 
ball joint with ro- 
tary motion and re- 
Sponsive movement 
through every angle. 
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Bounctienes it is the nature of a craft to create an unbreakable tie between itself and the worker 
in that field, a heart attachment equal to lifetime devotion. One familiar example is PRINTING. 
Once editor, compositor, or pressman catches the spirit of the shop, the spell is seldom broken. Like 
the odor of a camp fire, or a whiff of salt air, the beloved tang of printer’s ink, symbolical of a great 
profession, gets into your heart and soul. Law books, text books, encyclopedias, magazines, and news- 
papers, all smack of it. It is an invisible link that binds all intelligence together. It is the stimulus for 
creation in business or romance. This craftsmanship, this devotion to service and alertness to business 
needs, has nourished and developed an enormous industrial vitality, and whichever way the course of 
the future runs, the printer will always find himse#f able to adapt his helpfulness to new opportunity. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book A public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8Y%" eS = We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you... or write direct to 
x 11") of detailed description and information on every government Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


HARRIS -SEYBOLD: POTTER: COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION SEYBOLD DIVISION 


CcCtrEevet AN OD s.  & B.t .@ eo &2 ¥ eG A 7. Go Sct ¢ 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS *KNIFE 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © ¢ ¢ @¢ GRINDERS *DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS *MORRISON STITCHERS 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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You have many customers who write business letters. Perhaps they 
aren’t fully aware of the important job that letters can do for them today. 
Letters can take the place of salesmen’s calls — letters are personal and friendly, 
can explain unavoidable conditions — letters can pave the <5 


way for post-war sales — they are easy to produce and 


will get there quickly. 

To help you sell letters, get your copy of “Let Letters 
Lead the Way” from your nearest Eastco Paper Mer- 
chant. And to help you to satisfy your customers and 
increase your letterhead printing business, use ATLANTIC 
BonbD, with envelopes-to-match. ; 


ATLANTIC BOND : for better letterheads and better letters 


Send for free 
EASTCO IDEA KIT 


A PR O D- Use OF 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 

















THE TRUTH 


ORE deadly than “rocket guns”— infinitely more penetrating 
than Herr Goebbel’s propaganda—is the truth. 
For by the truth, thru the printed word, America knows why she 
is fighting—so she cannot lose. Truth clears the air of doubt and 
uncertainty. Truth forms solid, bedrock foundation without which 
plans for a lasting peace would be empty mockery. 


Truly truth is mankind’s door to freedom-—the printing press the 
key to that door. “ ~ x * 


Until peace once more makes possible the unlimited production 
of Chandler & Price presses and paper cutters, give the utmost 
care to your present equipment. Inspect it frequently .. . lubricate 
it properly ... keep it clean... anticipate repairs and make 
them promptly. We welcome inquiries for advice and suggestions. 


THE CHANDLER & & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


baile 8 of Printing Squipment for tone ne tan SO pte 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 








The fifth advertisement of a series appearing in Nation’s Business, Newsweek and U. S. News in the interest of those producing paper 
and printing so vital to the country’s commercial and industrial activities in time of war. 





lt takes tons of 
PAPER fo put 
Meat on your table 











From the time that “‘little pig goes to market’, more than 200 
K " we 7 ie R LY essential pieces of paper are required to get him through the 
packing house. 
Paper tags show when each piece of freshly slaughtered meat is 
placed in refrigeration. Paper charts enable packing house engineers 
L A R K to maintain exact temperatures for different cuts and without these 
vital pieces of paper, meat would spoil. 
Without waxed paper wrapping, hams and bacon would receive 


C ORPORATI ON “freezer burns’’. . . without paper lining for trucks and refrigerator 


cars, meat would become contaminated in transit. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN Indeed, it takes millions of pounds of paper to keep meat moving 
to our armed forces, to lend-lease, and to your table. 








A PRODUCT OF 


SAVE WASTE PAPER , Teufect ‘ Ki mfect* Maltifect ; 


Paper is vitally essential Levetcoat 
in winning the war. So For highest- Companion to For volume me 
ame rele is aps! PAPERS quality ‘rufect printing Clark 
ee ee ee printing at lower cost at a price RESEARCH 
collected each week. Kimberly-Clark are also makers of Tribal, Economy and 

Recondite cover stock, Regent bristol and Kimray school papers. *TRADE MARK 
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As specialists in the manufacture of lithographic 
equipment, RUTHERFORD can help you in 


planning your offset department for post war 


operation. Now is the time to consult with us so 
that you may have the benefit of our experience 


and advice. Drop us a line, please. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 








THEIR OL 


IS A FAMILIAR STORY Affi. 


DPDrectiton 


PAPER KNIVES 


i Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 


for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


oD “Straight as a die” trimming—less than \\ \\ ee ee 
.001” variance throughout length of cut. \ 


More than a 


3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process \ Zz quarter-century 
AA Z 


to combine hardness with toughness — to give ago, this company’s first 
gummed. papers originally 


maximum number of cuts between grindings. \\\\ 
\ A demonstrated their ability to take 
\ the worry out of label and sticker jobs 


4 Furnished as standard equipment on many Today, TROJAN “Super-Flat’’ Gummed Papers 
of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines are setting the superlative performance standards 


for more than 60 years, you would expect from the products of a company 


whose years of experience are combined with 


For Quotations Write up-to-date research and manufacturing facilities 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OFFICES e@ TROY; OHIO @ MILLS 


604 NEGLEY PLACE ® DAYTON, OHIO DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
“When you think of gummed products, think of GUMMED PRODUCTS !”’ 





“COLOR IS LIFE . ROSBACK 


@ Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole end 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Ride ont Planet's pallvinapece. Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 

Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


Give us then the strength and F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


COLOR into life is woven, 
From a formula well chosen 
By the Gods whose gifted talents 


foresight 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


To hold this gift an earthly 
birthright BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








And in spirit just and upright, 
Spread morc color every place. 


And There Is Life PROTECT YOUR PRESSES FROM 


In §. & V. Colors— ee oy. ie a 


Available In All BY EQUIPPING THEM WITH 
Shades’’ CHAPMAN STATIC NEUTRALIZERS 


Cures most feeding and deliv- Closer register,’ and practically 
ery troubles, with thin paper eliminates slip-sheeting. -Helps 
especially, Faster production with you keep up with production 


| Sinclair and “Walentine Co. less spoilage. schedules. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK -N. Y CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER co. 


Scale ag BOX 268, PORTLAND, MAINE 














HERE’S PROOF AT A GLANCE 
Mee 
—_ 

COMPARISON KIT 


for you and 


your preferred prospects 


Always the number one paper for fine letterheads, today a/l-rag is the 
only distinguished choice! For as you know, today many non-rag and 
part-rag papers tend to be gray and dingy — due to wartime shortages 
of bleaching chemicals. Only a//-rag paper, such as Masterline Anniver- 
sary Bond, is just as clean, crisp, white, permanent and impressive as 
before the war! Yet Anniversary Bond . . . made entirely from new, 
clean cotton cuttings . . . costs the user only 1/5¢ more per letter than 
25% rag-content stock. 

Increase your immediate profits — make post-war quality sales easier 
to get — by prescribing a//-rag Anniversary Bond right now as the sure 
cure for wartime “‘letterhead-aches.” Nationally advertised in selected 
consumer magazines reaching almost 100,000 of America’s top-ranking 
executives. 

FREE . . . Fox River’s unique ‘See for Yourself’ comparison kit! 
Visual proof, at a glance, why now is the time to “grade up” from 
non-rag or part-rag papers all the way to ALL-rag! Write today for 
your free copy . . . and extra copies for your preferred prospects. 

Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 409E South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. 


Alt Rag . a ONLY z > R LETTER 


—— BOND 


YS Naaterbye PAPER 


A FOX RIVER 


9 
Jf Uatertine 


PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
ANNIVERSARY Ledger and 

Onion Skin - - 100% rag 
Op BavGER Bond and 

Ledger - - - - 75% rag 
ENGLISH Bond and 

Ledger - - - - 50% rag 
Dictation Bond, Ledger, 

Onion Skin - - 25% rag 
DICTATION nia - aque 

Bond - - 25% rag 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 

















Keep Your Equipment 


In Shape for the Job Ahead 


@ Gas rationing, to the Salesmanager, 
means more sales contacts and selling 
through the mails. This will place a 
far greater burden on ail printing 
equipment during 1944. In many 
instances it will call for overtime press 
runs and a “step-up” of production 
speed all down the line. 


To you it will mean careful, periodic 
inspection of your equipment. Prompt 
repair and replacement of broken and 
worn parts. In general, a stricter vigi- 
lance over all machinery that costly 
breakdown and repair delays may be 
avoided. 


CHALLENGE will co-operate to the 
best of its ability in serving customers 
and dealers ...in supplying necessary 
replacement parts ...and to deliver, 
whenever possible, essential equip- 
ment to printers, publishers, type- 
setters and binders. 


* 





As a friendly bit of advice 
we think it only good busi- 
ness “TO TAKE CARE OF 
WHAT YOU HAVE!” 





MITER THE SPEEDY WAY 


The Rouse Economy Vertical Miterer cuts 700 per- 
fect miters an hour direct from strip material. It is 
as accurate as the Rouse Master Vertical Miterer, yet 
it may be installed at a price within the reach of 
smaller printers. 

If a study in your plant shows an average of two 
units a day devoted to mitering, or extra fine print- 
ing demands better corners, the Rouse Economy 


Vertical Miterer should be installed. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 

















UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS 
START WITH THE 
ANSWER 


In the race for profitable business, it’s important to 
get off to a good start—to have the right valuation at 
your finger tips—with assurance all the way that no 
cost item has been overlooked. This is the great ad- 
vantage you enjoy when you have the fast, accurate 
service of the 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 


Thousands of successful busi- 
ness printers, over a period 
of many years, have demon- 
strated that the Catalog is a 
sound investment and an in- 
dispensable aid. 


Write for Free Trial Offer 
TODAY! 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
me 50” gurx we 
GRAND wa MICHIGAN 


mums Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St. New York gues 
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PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 























eee 


what do YOU know about por! 


_..Now America’s NO. 1 
Critical Material 


PAPER RECENTLY CLASSIFIED BY 
W.P.B. AS NATION'S MOST CRITICAL 
MATERIAL— MORE VITAL THAN ALL 
OTHER WAR-ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 


lisher, advertiser, printer — if you are 
a buyer or user of printing or packaging — 
it is now your patriotic duty to know more 
than ever before about paper. Now, and in 
months to come, you should be able to deter- 
mine quickly and expertly the presently avail- 
able weights, colors and sizes of every paper 
. .. the proper kind, size and weight to cut 
down waste on every printing and packaging 
job you produce... all the recent government 
restrictions and curtailments. 


IF you are an advertising agency. pub 








All this now-vitally-important information 
and a wealth of other helpful, essential data 
is included and organized for quick refer- 
ence in this 


Brand New Wartime Encyclopedia of Paper 


This great and timely new book — now being released — is a beautifully printed and permanently 
bound volume of 458 pages. Size of book 834 x 11% inches. Contains over 500 graphic illustrations, 
more than 100 timely charts and tables. Provides detailed, authentic information including basic 
sizes, weights, colors, principal uses and other pertinent data about every paper and paper product; 
over 700 different classifications. 


Other features include tables showing proper sizes to avoid waste stock, a resume of all govern- 
ment orders affecting paper, a complete glossary of paper trade terms, a comprehensive and illustrated 
outline of the paper-making operation, and many valuable statistics on the use of paper. Over 500 
authoritative contributors have helped compile this book ——— 
... the only book of its kind published. Certainly now, [ DAVIDSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
when paper has become the number one critical material 612 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
of the nation, this valuable informative wartime ency- Please ship me, charges prepaid, an individual copy 
clopedia of paper is a must book in the library of every aed bites olas oa vonaicad Vainae te sand 
advertising agency, publisher, you $7.50 or return the book. 
advertiser and buyer of print- 

NAME 








ing or packaging. 
FIRM 








ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! | TRiau OFFER fl A00%ess 


CITY & ZONE 





NOTE: EDITION IS LIMITED AND ORDERS BEING FILLED IN SEQUENCE AS 
*» RECEIVED UNTIL THE FIRST AND ONLY PRINTING IS EXHAUSTED. 
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THE KID SOUNDS OFF 
ON CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Dear Pops: 


Every once in a while | agree with the Sergeant. 
This time it’s on taking care of mechanism. The 
Sarge doesn’t argue about maintenance, or plead 
with a guy—he lays down the law. You keep your 
rifle oiled and clean, or else... 

No, Pop, they don’t shoot you for having a dirty 
rifle or mortar, but they get plenty tough. And | must 
admit, it makes sense. Some lugs expect a lucky 
star to take care of equipment. There's no telling 
how the arms would fire at zero hour if the Sergeant 
wasn't always hard boiled on cleaning and oiling. 

Thinking back to our letterpress days, it seems 
to me some pressroom gangs could use a little 
discipline on caring for equipment like numbering 
machines. I’m not saying that lives depend on them, 
but numbering machines can’t be replaced as easily 
now, and it costs dough when they skip or jam. So 
you fellows ought to keep ‘em clean constantly, 
keep ‘em light-oiled, and replace the worn parts 
right away. Then you could stall off breakdowns and 
save the bucks they cost you for more War Bonds. 


The Kia 





Wetter Rotary 
One of many models 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


Wal (G= NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


@ 5484 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 





THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and signifi- 
cant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
eluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, 3) 50° none free. Pesca, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 


For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 57 Goldsmith 
Avenue, Acton, London W3, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 





Everyday all over America 


Farsons fuper 


Specialized LY OLE 


— is stepping up production. Faster and 
better paper work is being turned out 
because these quality papers increase 
clerical efficiency. 


To Keep ‘em Alying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issue—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 





Aetna Paper Mills, The 
American Roller Co 


American Type Founders 
Arvey Corp. 


Barco Mfg. Co 

Beckett Paper Company 
Bingham Brothers Company 
Bryant Paper Co 


Central Compounding Company.. 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... 
Second Cover 

Champlain Division 

Chandler & Price Co., The 

Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co.. 

Chillicothe Paper Co. .............. . 90 

Classified Buyers’ Guide 7, 92 

Consolidated Water hoy & Paper.. 15 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons C 23 

Cromwell Paper (OG Rien ’. Third Cover 


Davidson Publishing Co. ........... 85 


Eastern Corp. 
Embossograph Process Co., Inc. .... 86 
Engdahl Bindery 10 


Fox River Paper Corp. ....0. <0... 83 


PAGE 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. ..... 90 
Graphic Arts Corp. .........0.2000- v1. 
Greenlee Company 

Gummed Products Company 


Hamilton, W. C., & Sons 

Hammermill Paper Ci esis siiecoties 9 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. .......... 17 
Hoe, R., & Co., Inc. 16 
Hood-Falco Corp. eae he wee eee qi 
Howard Paper Co.......6cc.ccecccucds 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. ............ 87 
International Paper Co. ............ 10 
International Printing Ink 

Intertype Corporation 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. .... 19 
Linweave Association = 
Ludlow Typograph Co. .........006. 


Maxwell Paper Mills, The 17 
Mead Sales CO, .c..ccccccccccesccs 24, 25 
Wiest, Mew. Fi, COs «occ c ceckccccces 87 

Mergenthaler Linotype CO ccciecavs 27 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. ...... 3 
Morgans & Wilcox 1! OC Seat 91 
Munising Paper Co., The 91 


PAGE 
Northwest Paper Co. ............... 2 
Oaflord Paner OO: < oc csc eeccccsccs + 


Parsons Paper 

Payne & Walsh Corp. 

Printcraft Representatives 

Printing Machinery Co. ............ 714 
Porte PUDHSARING CO. .... 2. cccccscws 84 


Rising Paneer Cos. < occccccscicccsccs 89 
Roberts . Se Machine Co. ... 
Rosback, Cc 

Rouse, H. 7 sf Co. 

Rutherford Machinery CO cc shes 81 


Scott, Walter, & Co. 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 

Simonds Worden White Co. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. ........... 82 


Type & Press of Illinois 
Vandercook & Sons 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co. .... 86 
WHERerge PO Ce ooo ko ccc ccneccins 88 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. ......... 20 


This index is checked for accuracy but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for errors or omissions. 





RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
@ Display: 1ti. 3ti. Gti. 12¢2 
% inch....$ 9.00 $ 8.25 $ 7.50 $ 6.75 
1inch.... 15.00 13.50 12.00 11.00 
2 inches.. 27.00 25.00 23.00 21.00 


BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — forall 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











LIQUIDATING MODERN 
PHOTO- ENGRAVING PLANT 


For sale all luding Process 
Camera, Lenses, Line pe Etching Ma- 
chines and Tanks, Whirlers, Arc Lamps, Vac- 
uum Frames, Proof Presses, Book Binding 
Presses, Hacker Levellers and Gauges, Rout- 
ers, Trim Saws, Drill Presses, Nailing and 
Bevelling Machines, Gorton Engraving Ma- 
chine, Dark room equipment and supplies. 
Ask for complete list. 


LASTING PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BALTIMORE-23, MARYLAND 











CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS (cont'd) 











ged eae wad selli ae Se cones 
Business Calendars. Write for catalog. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 

e@ 72” or larger flat paper cutter in 
good operating condition complete 

with knives, motor, motor drive. Dewey 

Paper Co., 815 W. Cermack Road, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. 


@ WANTED TO BUY—Hacker Plate 

Gauge. Prefer No. 9 with flat base 
plate, complete with setting rauges. 
New or used. Write W. C. Morgan, % 
Birmingham Eccentric, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


e Bliss Label Cutting Machine, Number 
“QO.” Good Condition. Write or phone 

details to Fraser Label Company, 732 

South Federal St., Chicago, Illinois. 














@ WANTED—Reliable, well established 

dealers to take up the last few fran- 
chises of our tested, nationally adver- 
tised “33” and ‘0-33 Ink Conditioners. 
Our firm is sound - our product 
guaranteed. See our display ad in this 
issue on page 24. Write us now! Central 
Compounding Co., 1714 N. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





@ Advancing years make it necessary 

to sell a long established, well 
equipped and successful printing plant 
in the S. F. Bay area in California. 
Terms to suit. Box B-714 % The Inland 
Printer. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 








@ WANTED—A Universal Mono-Tabu- 
lar Broach in good order. The Herald 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 


@e@ 2 BABY CARVER PRESSES; Good 
condition. Will pay highest price. 
Box B-712 % The Inland Printer. 


®@ WANTED—A good used Varityper or 
similar machine for typing labels. 








Write Box B-708, % The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ WANTED TO BUY Seybold Automat- 
ic Clamp Power Cutter 40 to 44 Inch. 
The HULL Printing Co., Meriden, Conn. 


FOR SALE 
@ DRYING TUNNEL—For Sale—66” 

wide, 30 ft. length Kirk & Blum sheet 
metal construction, complete with 
American Blower Fans, 10,000 C.F.M 
Excellent condition. Box B-713 % The 
Inland Printer. 

(Continued on page 88) 








Ideal Graphic form rollers and 
Ideal Inkmaster (vulcanized 
oil) distributors will keep your 
letterpresses producing high- 
quality work at production 
speeds in any kind of weather. 
* 

Use Graphic form rollers with linseed- 
base inks. Made of high-quality glue 
and glycerine to withstand high speeds 
and hot weather. 


Ideal Inkmaster rollers are made of vul- 
canized vegetable oils. Weatherproof; 
remain true in diameter. Can be used 
with linseed- or water-base inks. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. 
Chicago 8, Illinois ¢ Long Island City 1, N. Y. 























MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON .. 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 


. The universally pop- 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


i 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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When you think of writing, 
think of Whiting 


100% Rag 
100 % Rag 
100% Rag 


For almost eighty years the Whiting Paper Company have 
been manufacturing fine papers. The standards for these 
fine papers were set so high and have beenkept so religiously 
that today the slogan ‘‘When You Think of Writing Think of 
Whiting” has become a national by-word. 


FINE WRITING ¢ INDEX « MANIFOLD 
MIMEOGRAPH ¢ TYPEWRITING 


Whiting’s No.1 LinenLedger 100% Rag 
Sterling Ledger 
Record Ledger 


eS 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


SELLING YOUR PLANT 
NOW —FOR ALL CASH 
MAY BE DECIDEDLY ADVANTAGEOUS 
Whether you have a Printing, Photo Offset, 
Composition, Bindery, or Folding Box 
Plant, it may be advisable to sell now 
because of the rapidly changing eco- 
nomic conditions that prevail in the 

printing industry. 

If you want the top cash dollars for your 
plant, phone us without delay and with- 
out any obligation on your part, we will 
prove to you how quickly money talks. 

All Communications Will Be Highly 

Guarded and Strictly Confidential 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, N.Y. 7, N.Y., REctor 2-1395 




















MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


6 Composition Casters 
9 Keyboards 
2 Type and Rule Casters 
2 Convertible Casters 
% 50 Molds for composition, display, and 
lead and rule 
% 100 Mat Cases 
% 300 Fonts Display Mats 
Wedges, Scales, Stopbars, 
Keybanks, etc. 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 


82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 


Keybars, 














e@ FOR SALE—Miller Major Automatic 
Press, single color, has just been 
completely rebuilt, including new gears, 


Title Ledger 
Currency Ledger 
Sizes and weights on application. 


perfect register. In perfect register. In 
perfect condition thruout, A.C. 440 Elec- 
trical equipment. May be seen in opera- 
tion. Box B-717 % The Inland Printer. 


75% Rag 
50% Rag 
25% Rag 


Exposition Bond 
Textile Bond 
Mutual Bond 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ JOB SHOP IN LOS ANGELES, Calif., 

fastest growing city in U.S. A. Inter- 
type, Verticle, Kluge, etc., est. 20 years 
doing fine business, suitable for 2 men 
past draft age. Box B-697, % Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois, 


« 
Write to us for price lists! 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 


154 West 1 4th St., New York 11,N.Y. 
619 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


111 .N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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@ € 
CASH waiting @ @ @ Will buy complete plants or 


unneeded equipment—-sell today—don't miss out on an opportunity that may not 
present itself again to dispose of your plant or single units at prevailing prices. 


aaa Act now—Write—Phone or wire us today giving a list of your available 
HOOD 
yw Ore) 


machines. 
F “INVEST PROCEEDS IN WAR BONDS” 


HOOD -FALCO 17-01 si H,, lensitntend aie. N.Y 
CORPORATION 


343 South Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 


HAS 
IT 


Tel.: HARrison 5643 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 








Ta P craftsmen, painstaking 
and unhurried, rebuild ta 
factory standards! 


Linotypes, Models 8 and 26 
Intertypes, Models B and C 


Seybold 44” 20th Century 
automatic cutter 


Christensen stitcher, three 
heads, three stations 


Model 55 Baum automatic 


Model 389 Baum automatic, 
comparable to new 





TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
220 SOUTH JEFFERSON © CHICAGO 6 








@ THOMPSON TYPECASTER—Casts 6 

thru 48 pt. Good condition. Approx. 
60 fonts modern mats. Easy to operate. 
$1500 cash. Terms. Kelley & Jamison, 
210 Madison, Memphis 3, Tenn. 





@ WELL EQUIPPED Newspaper and 

job shop with building in prosperous 
N.E. Ohio, all priced right for quick 
sale. 2-family home, if desired. Write 
Box B-721, % The Inland Printer. 


HELP WANTED 








WANTED! | When you want to know 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT | GO TO AN EXPERT 


> i t would, natu- 
: WHERE YOU COME (0 buying papers, the exper 
” . 

for Large Eastern Plant ———. | 

| i t Rising Papers- “ier 

8 ee very considerably on -_ ~e et 
gas hese same experts have depende 
adic quality for the finest resutts. 

| The price is the —* ~ 

| i rs. Among other lines: 

ADDRESS BOX No. B-715 i quality ~~ oe pan eet tine 

si . 
coaicia prone (25% 1ag)> Ne 
50% rag), Rising Parchment 
| wn Rising Paper Company, 


We're confident of his reply- 
To supervise Machinery Main- 
tenance and New Equipment 
Planning for All Departments. 














rag). The 
: : Jousatonic, Mass. 

® HELP WANTED—Offset Printing 

Process man, with general knowl- 
edge of camera work, plate making and 
the Multilith and Webendorfer Offset 
pag oN Permanent job bed a@ progres- 
Sive letter press and offset printing ‘ ER 
plant preparing for the post war days. ER-H E KN ows Pa? 
Do not apply if subject to the draft. ; YOUR PRINT c 
The HULL Printing Company, Ince., ; ASK 
Meriden, Connecticut. : 





® MAN WITH “FRONT OFFICE” ex- 
perience and ability to service high 
grade commercial, book and annual 


printing by old established firm. Write ’ 
full particulars as to experience and 
ability, giving references. State avail- 
ability, salary expected and draft status. : 
The R. L. Bryan Company, Drawer 900, 
Columbia (F), South Carolina. 
@® WANTED, Rotary letter press press- : 

men and assistants for 64 page 2 color ; The adverti ment abo i one isir ig’ 
Rotary press. High wages with plenty es — fh , 
of overtime. Reply to Progressive 


Farmer, 821 North 19th St., Birming- business- building campaign appearing in: 


ham, Alabama. 


@ WELL EQUIPPED small plant in BUSINESS WEEK THE REPORTER _—iU.. S.. NEWS 


: Re epee ag wants to specialize in 
abels and offset dept. Need man who : INT , 
can advise on production and estimat- i : of mec : : PR ERS INK 








ing and who can help produce volume. £ . ‘ oe : Se : : 
Write Box B-711, % The Inland Printer. CAl NA ENT ADVERTISING & SEL 


(Continued on page 90) 
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NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF 


ADENA HALFTONE 


(het 


for clean, uniform results . . a job that all parties concerned 
can be proud of. 


Not an enamel, not an offset but midway between, and offering 
the advantages of both. 














> F 


Dull or gloss . . . never any ee a 


a Pe conn ~~ 
mottling or muddy effects. Ss 
“ ao 


as Save money by shipping via 
a Miami Valley Shippers’ Assn. 


CHILLICOTHE *'*:22 
PAPERS 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe Ohio 


\ , 
AN MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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HELP WANTED (continued) 


o> PRINTING ESTIMATOR <x 


Large Chicago printer offers permanent 
position for experienced estimator and job 
cost analyst, thoroughly familiar with large 
presses and binding equipment. Give com- 
plete information as to salary, draft status, 
availability, etc. Box B-719 °/o The Inland 
Printer 309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, III. 
@ PRINTING pressroom foreman with 
experience on Miehle Verticals. 
Steady work with plenty overtime if 
desired. Pleasant working and living 
conditions. Plenty homes and apart- 
ments available. T. R. Woodburn Print- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Indiana. 
@ PRINTER-PRESSMAN wanted = at 
once for county seat weekly in heart 
of the Palouse country, 60 miles south 
of Spokane, Wash. Good wages for 
right man. Colfax Gazette-Commoner, 
Colfax, Washington. 
@ PRESSMAN—Familiar Miehle Cylin- 
der Cross Feeder, Kluge, Miller Feed- 
er on job press, small bindery work. 
This is permanent position. We are not 
on war work. You will also be in charge 
of pressroom. Linxweiler Printing Co., 
259 S. Park Ave., Decatur, Illinois. 
@ PRINTER-OPERATOR, large well- 
equipped weekly paper and job shop 
No defense area, Good pay. Enterprise, 
Bastrop, La. 
@ ATTRACTIVE proposition, first-class 
machinery salesman. Michigan anc 
Ohio territory. Box B-709, % The In 
land Printer. 
@ PRINTER—Pressman—Cylinder anc 
Platens. Some composition. No lino. 
Also two-thirder. At once. The Chron- 
icle, Hampton, Iowa. 
@ PRINTER for commercial and ban) 
work in Southwest. Permanent em- 
ployment. Box A-703, % The Inlanc 
Printer. 
@ ALL AROUND draft exempt printer- 
pressman, wanted now. How mucl 
are you worth? When can you come? 
Mantua Record, Mantua, Ohio. 


ere 


ROSBACK PERFORATORS 


Let us help you with your perforating 
problems. Service. Repairs, Replace- 
ment Heads for ‘Rotary Machines, etc. 
CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., INC. 
112-116 West Harrison Street, Chicago 5 
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MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading ae and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226, columbia Ave. 


(Continued on next page) 














STITCHING WIRE | 
ROUND OR FLAT 

I 

| 





The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 


AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC- WELDED »« SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 











**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 


Get Varnishes and 


| ENGDAHL BINDERY 

oss EDITION BOOK BINDERS Ink 
CH 

CS 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


ee ee er ee ee ee ey 

















1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. Dryers, too, from 
oat Telephone Monroe 6062 35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
+ 
P) 
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MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and _ control 

\ egutpmen* for printing machinery, 211 
est Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill 


b SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 
af eee oe Hand or press GET BETTER PRINTING 


operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 








id types, new or rebuilt. Gen’]1 Numb. Mach. 

le Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 

h 

n WITH W)k\W JOB LOCKS 
: PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











- Complete plate making equipment for You can lock upa form 
t lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 

i eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. in less time, at smaller 
r . 

r OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE cost, with better results 


—by using these con- 


Trying To Run Your Plant 


venient locks. They re- 










Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- { ‘ ‘ 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- urniture and insure 
ment pa eg ee _ = se ag 4 
piece from a black and white circular to s 

a four-color process billboard—from a perfect register. They 
‘etterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. s 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit are an important part of 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being h li f ? 
sut of line on your estimate. We furnish the line of superior 
a flat —_ so — pe quote rd ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; : : c 

we make special quotations on more com- printing equipment 
1] plicated jobs according to specifications. - 
We handle complete from art work, type- which has been manu- 
ne oe etc., by pe eae er plate, 
an resswor only—shippin at to your 
plant for finishing, ” factured by Morgans & 
We ig ond be. A ee ee printer 
° on our books will testify to the fair treat- ; 

es ment we extend them. Wilcox for over 65 


quire fewer pieces of 














Peer elce List Wat years. Right now we’re engaged 100% in producing for 


GR EENLEE co. Victory. But when it's won, we'll be at your service once 


TELEPHONE ARMITA 8 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chic ago more. Increase your post war efficiency with this equipment. 





Write us for catalog. 





RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 





Printer’s Supplies Since 1878 











ud VW | ree.us. 


> | |e ine me MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 








5 RUBBER PRINTING PLATES MIDDESTOUN, NEW TORE 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


iy Ss EALERS 
SE BER ¢ AVER 


e. 
— (Continued on page 92) Hn) B 


_ BUY AS A UNIT « ——— * SELL AS A UNIT 


ST a al 


holds 10 boxes + 5000 10 boxes to Pak 
plus* sheets * a com- 
— plete storage or delivery J 
unit with space for label CASLON UTILITY BOX 
sh contains 500 plus sheets « 
8*2x11 © white « 10 boxes 
in Pak « has label for your 
name ¢ U.S. Patent 2319018 

























































FITS THE 
DESK 
DRAWER 












*extras for make-ready 
The Munising Paper Co. 135 S. La Salle St. ¢ Chicago 3, Ill. 


BUY AS A UNIT + Couvenceat-Compact-Clean * SELL AS A UNIT 


for letterheads and forms 








eee Se wees ™ 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
J, ud) Pp e J, / ROLLERS 


MAY, 1944 ¢ VOLUME lI3 « NUMBER 2 R 0 L L E R S 


Leading Articles for You This Month Better-built for 
better service 
Plan Future Products for Greater Plant Efficiency. Why p# on 


BY MARIA RIV CUES s o:0iai accloratersieib-e. eel isrers wine eee ; try them? 
Foremen, to Get Results, Work With Your Men. 
By George Greembarger . oc ccccesccesscsvicvccseesde AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
Adjust Your Balance Sheet Now for Post-War Buying. 325 Nu New Jersey ‘$t., wnenomea is 
ee 




















ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


taiti : , : 

S Mr : Film Processing Helps Color Photography. DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. rotary 
. * eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeee an at-be we presses, stereo an 

Y ertle 39 mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Linotype Company Announces Results of Survey Conducted SITUATIONS WANTED 


NG GU GER essa iwko oentenvesnevcvessy 
P s Field 43 @ Fen onan actnd ee a ae ba 
i i H H ocate permanently in small mid-west- 
Editorial Alertness in Proofreading. By Edward N. Teall. ..56 ern city.” 82 years of diversified back- 
: . ground. In complete supervision, pro- 
Simplify Makeup of Angular Forms. By Richard E. Huss... .57 duction, customer-contact, purchasing & 
1% oe , practical craftsmanship. Gentile, Age 52, 
Pricing Printing in the Small Shop. By Hubert M. Tretter. .58 married. State full details in first letter. 
Box B-720, % The Inland Printer. 


Chemists Meet Need for New Inks. ......e+eeeeeceeee 6] ® TYPOGRAPHER Well known, with 
wide experience, union, desires posi- 
tion of full responsibility in charge of 
Me Geatures to k A. typographic plant in the west, prefer- 
een Cw bneasdl ably California. Box B-716 % The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Pressroom.........+.+45 Specimen Review......51 @ PRESSROOM su intendent desires 

running medium Size plant on est 

PIOONOOM ss sie ces een 4? The Month’s News.....63 Coast or South; Broad experience in 

Sal 'SC qty Tree tite Bex Betis so The 

i ini tion. Reliable. rite Box B- o e 

atesman's Comer. ....60 Typographic Clinic... . .59 Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Directory of Advertisers—Page 87 @ LITHO MANAGER available. 25 years 

experience in all phases of color 
work and ail types of equipment. 15 
years in technical and executive posi- 
tions. Box B-710, % The Inland Printer. 


























THE INLAND PRINTER, May, 1944, Volume 113, No. 2. Published monthly by Tradepress 
ne Corporation, tl es Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 TYPEFOUNDERS 

Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 o year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. BA TYPE FOUNDRY, INC. 
Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered TH Ba arth Street, New York, N. Y. 


as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of Producers of fine type faces. 
March 3, 1879. MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 


All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
PRINTER no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous WIRE 


attention and ordinary care. 
J. L. Frazier, ™ SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
Editor and Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 


Denald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager H. Geodenow, Circulation Manager ing experience. Supplied in = = 
Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 spec's Whnen aaiaani : 


Mahe 'em Last— __i— WHEN YOU MUST... 
A SRE Replace With ROBERTS 


Keeps CH Running A. \ eG ¥ 6 \ Model 27—5-Wheel $720 cach 


Always take proper care of your num- " $12 Less 40%... 
bering machines—especially these days, Ne BS = /n/ 86 
to insure longer life and accurate per- SN es ’ — ‘tl $g*%° po 


formance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3— 
adjust. You can do it or we will re- Roman or Gothic style figures. Forward 


condition—all makes—at nominal. cost. or backward action. Efficient direct 
Let us help “Make ’Em Last.” UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED drive in all. 


























Investigate our Reconditioning Service . . . and liberal trade-in allowance ... extra discounts in quantities 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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As the war gains in desperate intensity, vital 
equipment is even more desperately needed by 
our men to make possible—and speed—a 
victorious peace! When you purchase extra 
War Bonds you not only insure your post-war 
security, but increase each service man’s 
chance to return home soon... and safe! 

We can’t and won’t miss delivering a 
knockout blow to the enemies of Democracy 
—if everyone does his utmost! 

Just as U. S. War Bonds are your best invest- 


ment in the world—Cromwell is the best 


f? 
- 4, 


> 
= 
3 
3 
2 








Tympan in printing! Yes, no matter how 
tough the job, printers can always depend on 
unconditionally-guaranteed Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan. 

Cromwell has all the features to make it the 
one perfect tympan for perfect results. Profit- 
wise printers get repeat business, conserve 
war vital paper and save expensive labor-time 
by using failure-proof Cromwell Tympan. 
Available in rolls or sheets to fit any high 
speed press. Order from your Cromwell 
dealer now and BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
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